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q New Books Suitable Kor | ibraries. “SPR NCERI AN 


THE LIFE OF CICERO. 


e 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. In Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3.00. 
MADAME DE STAEL. By Dr. Stevens. 
Madame De Staél: a Study of her Life and Times. The First ren and the First Empire. By ABEL 
Stevens, LL.D. With Two Portraits. Two Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $3.00 


INDEX TO HARPER'S. MAGAZINE. 


Index to Harper's New Monthly M ine, Alphabetical, Analytical, and Classified. Volumes I. to LX. in- ——) _ 
clusive, From June, 1850, to June, 1880. Compiled by CHARLES A. DURFEE. 8vo, Cloth, $4.00, 


ISLAND LIFE; 
Or, The Phenomena and Causes of Insular Faunas and Floras. Including a Revision and attempted Solution 
of the +e gee of Geological Climates. By ALFRED RusseL WALLACE. With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, 
Cloth, $4 . 


THE CHINESE: 
Their Education, Philoso sche bh 78. Letters. By W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D., President of the Tangwen Col- 




















lege, Peking. i2mo, Clo’ 1.75 
SHAKSPERE: A Critical Study of his Mind and Art. “Many schools are now in the habit of using the tracing-book and ink im 
py fen Baten bn ee One a4 Literature in the University of Dublin, Vice-President of the lower primary grades, and with the best success. The r of Mew 
ILIOS. By Dr. Schliemann. . Haven, Conn., of Rochester, N. Y., and other places, speak of the great advantage 


Ilios, the City and Country of the Trojans. The Results of Researches and Discoveries on the Site of Troy and|Of this practice as shown in their own schools. Within a few weeks past I have 


throughout the Troad in the years 1871-72-73-78-79. Including an Autobiogra: of the Author. By Dr. ” 
HENRY BOHLISMANN. With @ Preface ss Appendices, and Notes by Professors, Rudclt Virchow, Max Mulier, ;}2de successful trial of it in two primary rooms in this city. 
A. H. Sayee, J. P. Mahaffy, H. Brugsch.Be Ascherson, M. A. Postolaccas, M. E. Burnout, Mr. F. Calvert, — A. P. Stonx, Supt. Schools, Springfleld, Mane. 
and Mr, A. J. Duffield. ith Maps, Plans, and about 1800 Lilustrations. Imp. x2. Illuminated Cloth, $12.00. 


LIFE OF DAVID LIVINCSTONE. 


The Personal Life of David-Livingstone, LL.D., D.C.L. Chiefly from his Unpublished Journals and Corres. “We have just finished the first set of books, and we shall never think of going 
ondence in the Possession of his Family. y WILLIAM GARDEN BLaIki£, D.D., LL.D., New College, Edin-| hack to pencils again in these (primary) grades.” 
Pargh. With Portrait and Map. 8vo, fothe » $3 


— Prin. of Washington School, New Haven, Conn. 
THE paar: IN THE PRESENT. v 
What is Civilization? By AgTHur MiToueLL, M.D., LL.D. Iilustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 


THE EARLY waveny OF CHARLES JAMES FOX. 
By Gronce Orro TREVELWAN, © Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay.”’ 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Published by 


Kuges and Gilt Tops, $2.50, siheiins 
HISTORY OF THE ENCLISH . 
By Joun Ricuargp Green, M.A, In Four Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50 per volume. IVISON BLAKEMAN TAY LOR & CO 
THE INVASION OF ~~ oe EAE hy ae * ’ ’ “9 
4 * . . , , . . t ~ t) - 
C—O 753 and 755 Broadway, New York 


A HISTORY OF CREEK LITERATURE. 


A History of Llesatoat a-Gapets Spins. ha aE J. P. MAnarry, M.A,, Trinity College, Dublin, author H ARR ISO N H UME, 


HISTORICAL STUDIES OF CHURCH -BUILDINC IN THE MIDDLE ACES. , 
Venice, Siena, Florence. By CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 8vo, Cloth, $3.00, New ENGLAND AGENT, 
14 Milk Street, Boston. 


ENCLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 
Four Centuries of English Letters. Selections from the Correspondence of One Hundred and Fifty Writers | - 


from the Period of the Paston Letters to the Present Day. Edited and Arran W. Baprisrs Booonrs.|~ — : 
a oe .. _ ied WANTED, NATIONAL SCHOOL 





McCARTHY’S HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. A TEACHER, WHO CAN ALSO KEEP A SUM P or 
A History of Our Own Times from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 1880. By JusTIN saat ¥ 
HoCanthy, Complete ta two Volames, itue, Cath, $2. MER BOARDING - HOUSE, Elocution and Oratory, 


To purchase a School in vnems the most delightful 1416 & 1418 OHESTNUT sT.. PRILAPELP SLA. 


nang ond - my = - coast. B a ow om ty) —- 
mer rders already engag e ool is now in Course in Elocution. Course in Et 

Pustisnep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. session. Terms very moderate. It is an opportunity | Course. For public sprahers, seadom, ccechene, au 
seldom offered. For paren address the general student higher English. ‘Some’ Cm: 


Ia Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of price. one a 7 Seest, NEW = te on application. JOMN EH. BECHTEL, Sory 














Established 1827. Silver Medal, Paris, 1867. | Grand Medal for Progress, Vienna, 1873. CONN PE, HOGS. The Geld Medal, Parte, ave. 
They are Absolutely Perfect. 9 They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 
Make finer and more Perfect Lines. 
No School is Complete without them. Dp ; x N Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 
No Studio is furnished without them. Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 














B Depart., §. ¥. 
TEN GRADES OF LEADS, AS FOLLOWS, VIZ.: e Re 
Similar grade to the European stamp of they far exceed any I have ever used.” V 
"Pp yep sage ss BBS enclis ee 
Very soft. . . . . (BB eer, te conan com on. 
tt ys Bi i a a No 1) bad Penelle and we prefer thew to any oth — 
x — Soft mediuin 5184 oe . ” draughts d d the softer and medium Dear Sir :—Y¥ pater ~ _— 
Mp! um bDiac ‘ aughtsmen, an eers, an « —Your very excellent Dizen's American 
M eo Betts (H and Wo, 8) grades are unequaled for art work. berland Your Fists" Pencils are in strength nod a IS 
— Hard . |! (HH Hand No. 4) TESTIMONIALS. yhand” _ 100" CONSTANTINE HERTZBERG 
y —Veryhard ; ; . , ee BS we Mo 5) « Dear Sir -—I find the Dixon Graphite Artist’ Pencils admirable; well Prof. of Drawing, Polytechnic Institute, B’kiyn, ¥. Y. 
VVH— Very, veryhard : . (H HHAH 4H) adapted to clear, and delicate work.” yours, teers am dain 
I~ These pencils superior mad Naa Design, ur dealer for Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils 
ratennt® are much “finer oc ae = Bog | Dear Sir 1 tnd your Dixon ee Se ae ee bat if they are not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, writ 
graded, ~— ‘he are perfect for architects, Sie from CRANK BELLEW, Nat. Academy of Design, N.Y. | to us for samples, sending 9 cts. in stamps. 
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Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 


=. for three stanips. 
Mention this paper. 


SILICATE 
Black Piamond Slating. 


The Best Liquid Slating (without exception) for Walls 
and Wooden Blackboards. 


Makes the finest and most durable surface. Easily 
applied by any one, with a common paint-brush, to any 


surface. Putupin tin cans of various sizes, with fail 
directions for use. 

PRICES. 
th) PP ere $1.00 HALF-GALLON.. $3.25 
QUA «000 cssees 1.75 [te es 6.00 


Flat Brush (4 inches), 75 cents. 


One quart easily covers 50 square feet with three coats 
(the number usually applied). Made only by the 
NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE 00., 
191 Fulton Street, N. Y. City. 
Send for circular. 304 eow 








HOPE™:. DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 





and perform the work of the Nataral Drum. 
Alwaysin position, but invisible to others. A|! 
Conversation and even w hispers heard distinctly. We 
refer to those using them. Send for descriptive cireular. 


GARMORE & Co., 
S. W. Corner oth & Race Sta., Cincinnati, 0. 


SCHOOL MEDALS 


Of Gold and Silver, 
AT MANUFACT’R’S PRICES. 





Can be sent by mail. 


BE SURE TO GET 
YOUR MEDALS 
ON TIME. 


Send stamp for Catalogue. 


ROBT. W. KIP, 


Manufacturing Jeweler, 


62 Fulton St., New York. 





Solid Silver, $1.00 
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SILK BANNERS ete 


J&R. LAMB, New Yor, Yorg, 


59 Carmine Street. 


+ Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 zz 

















Send 2 3-cent postage stamps for 
one of our fine Illustrated Catalogues 
of Optical Instruments, Barometers, 
Thermometers, Rain Guages, Ped- 
ometers, Batteries, &c., &c. 


Benj. Pike’s Son & Co., 


OPTICIANS, 
930 Broadway, N. Y. 


302 tf 










WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. - 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cin~innati, O. 


Fi. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 





$72 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made 


R.& J. BECK, 


Full Catalogue of 156 pages 


Catalogue on Application. 
WM. DICKSON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 


90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


Standard Beams, Weights and Measures. 


Reference: Prof. St. JOHN, Normal Sc hool, Albany. 


6 Barclay St. 
12 Vesey St. 


Chemicale and Chemical pa 





Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 


on application. 193e0w 
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qi Wpitine We NN 


The Lup > SEALING A MILAGE, &c. 
"Best Known. ESTABLISHED, 1824, 
















PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APP’TS. | 


ratus Repaired and Refinished, and all descriptions of 
fits, with every description of | Fine Metal Work made to order. 


New Designed Apparatus for School Use in Physics and Chemistry. 


CURT W. MY ER, 


illustrated and Descriptive eaanges for 1881 furnished on application. 





—— 








BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 300,000 PACKAGES WITH THE BEST RESULTS IN ay, 


‘FORMS OF IMPAIRED VITALITY, MENTAL EXHAUSTION, OR WEAKENED DIGESTION, 


Old Appa- | IS THE BEST PREVENTIVE OF CONSUMPTION AND ALL DISEASES OF DEBILITY. 


IT GIVES 


REST AND SLEEP TO INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND ADULTS, BY STRENGTHENING THE BRajy 


‘AND NERVES WITH THE FOOD THEY ACTU 


| For sale by druggists, or mail, $1.00. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, NEW YORK, 





Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERINC PLATINUM. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. 


Correspondence solicited. 


MANUFACTURER, 


182 Broadway, New York. 
Established 1866. 
Inclose ae baste 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


HIRAM, MAINE,. ....( Formerly of Chicago, Tl.) 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 
OF ALL COLORS. 


BLACKBOARD SURFACES, of all colors, made and re- 
paired in every anid of the World. 279 zz 


Sturtevant ‘House, 


IS IN THE CENTRE OF THE CITY. 


Broadway, 28th and 29th Streets, With Elevator. 
NEW YORK. Rates Reduced. 


Rooms with Board, $3.00 & $3.50 pr day, 
. According to location. 
ROOMS ON EUROPEAN PLAN, $1.00 PER DAY. 
302 eow LEWIS & GEO. S. LELAND, Props. 

















Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 





Iliustrated Catalogues sent Free. 


J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, V&. 





E. Ss. RITCHIE & ‘SONS, B i. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Aoparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 
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(ESimy JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 















alogue, 25c. 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


wim scrm: J, & H. BER 
trated and Priced Cat-— - 191 Greenwich St. 


_ pew HALL & BENJAMIN. 


95 John St. and 


‘NEW YORK. 








wORKs 


Camden, N. J. 





», ESTERBROOK'S STEEL 





New York. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN co. 











A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
And SETTEES 
WwW 74=<=- 
iG ic 
N — Send for 4 illustrated cir- 






ERGARTEN ‘ 
IK BLES & | & OHAIRS, 
At Very any Prices. 





. Costly 
outfit free. Address Trux & Co., Augusta, 





— ——— cular and price-list. 





Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 





School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


Sieg the a improved pat- 

“4 The FEARLESS is the 

cali coin tsihtiana Gbanek baneek 
, and has no equal. 


ALLY REQUI RE. 


F. CROSBY, 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


’ WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boxioy, 





ADOPTED FOR Worcester’s New Pronoy 


THE SCHOOLS cing Spelling-Book, — 


Worcester’s New Prim 
OF BOSTON: Spelling. -Book, 


The Franklin Arithmetics, om * vanced Spel 
Written, Elementary, -Book. 
and Primary. Rte. te., Kte. 


A GREAT OFFE 


THis MONTH! 


IMMENSE STOCK of New & Second Hand 
PIANOS & ORGANS at GREAT BARGAINs, 
New ORGANS, $30,up. New PIANOS, $150, 
up, cash. WARRANTEDSIX YEARS, Instru. 
ments sold on Small Monthly Payments. Also 
to Let, and Rent Applied if Purchased, : 

HORACE WATERS & CO., Manufacturers 
aud Dealcrs, 826 Broadway, New York kk. 





MORE THAN (00 STYLES OF THE 


mason & Hamlin Organs 


Are now regularly made, Bd Style 
109 (shown in the cut), the latest and 
smallest size, ularly known as the 
* BABY ORGAN,’ at only $22, toa 
ae, Ba CONCERT ORGAN, at $900,- 
; Toso 2 [WENTY STYLES at from $22 to 

and Dy $120 each ; SIXTY STYLES at $12 







; $500 and up ; cash prices. Sold also 
(sy | Jor EASY PAYMENTS, from $6.38 per 
— quarter up. The BABY ORGAN ig 
- copocially adapted to children, but 

1 be found equally useful for 
Price, $22. adults, having fine quality of tone 
and power, and sufficient “5 ~ (three and a quarter 
octaves) for the full parts of hymn- tunes, anthems, 
songs, and popular sacred and secular music generally. 


Mason & Hamlin Organs are certainly the 
BEST IN THE WORLD, having won the HIGHEST 
AWARDS for DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY at EV- 
ERY ONE of the GREAT WORLD’S EXHIBITIONS 
FOR THIRTEEN (13) YEARS ; being the only American 
Organs which have been found worthy of such at any. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES and PRICE Lists, 
Sree. MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont 
St., BOSTON ; 46 East 14th St. (Union Square), NEW 
YORK ; 149 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 310¢ 





PERMANENTLY CURES 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


H. Clark, South Hero, Vt. says, “In cases 
of Midte tabi te acted likeacharm. It 
has cured many og algae 
never failed to act 

Vt., rs of erent 


Nelson Fairchild, of St. 
of ay hy After n years ¢ great 
ering from Piles Costiveness it com- 


pletely cured me,” 
C. 8. Hogabon, of “completely” cur 

age has done wonders for me 

ing a severe Liver 


outa. WHY? 


wn OY the BOWELS and 
the KIDNEYS at the same time. 
Because It cleanses the system of 


pega ence 





Py and nervous disorders. 
ja pa nd yin is adry vegetable com- 


pound and can be sent by mail prepaid. 
One package will make six qts of medicine. 
TRwy rr Now : 
Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.09. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00., Proprietors, 
12 cwiteena post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 


In response to the urgent requests of grest 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase & 
Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 
prietors ofthis celebrated remedy now pre- 
pare it in liquid form as well as dry. It is 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans, It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 
LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
A Burlington, Vt- 
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Address § NEW-ENGLAND PUB. 2, 
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THE DEATHLESS QUEEN. 








BY GEORGE 8S. BURLEIGH. 





No. II.—Beauty in Leafless Woods, 


Seer of the inner law, 
Reader of the constant fact, 
Though the feebler souls withdraw 
From the invaded court that saw 
His empress, Beauty, in a court that lacked 
No semblance fair of royal word or act, 
The poet-soul stands reverent, as in trance 
Before the threshold upon her plundered wood; 
- A new delight exalts his peerless glance, 
Finding her strong, as he has found her good! 
Distinctly as in summer’s dawn 
He sees her living spirit still 
On all the desolated hill, 
Where the keen pencil of the blast has drawn, 
On the gray canvas of the sky, 
The sharp-lined tracery 
Of naked trees, O! finer than the skill 
Of mancan copy! Every twig and branch, 
With thousand lines inexplicably twined, 
Faultless in clear betrayal of its kind, 
Is pictured well, though heavens may gloom or blanch. 
Against the dark-brown orchard trees, 
Whose thousand stiff, contorted knees 
And twisted arms might seem 
The limbs of titans in their overthrow, 
How like old gold the pollard willows gleam, 
Warm with the noontide glow ! 
And all the buds that singly are unseen 
On the bare maples, tint with living red 
The dusky woodlands where, between 
Their silvery bolls the young oaks thrust, unshed, 
Their russet foliage, clinging still, though dead, 
To guard the spray that bore them; 
While tauntingly before them 
The cynic holly lifts the polished green 
Of undecideous leaves, curled, crisp, and keen, 
As the thin lips of mockery! 
Towering o’er them 
The stately elm soars, mingling with the blue, 
Lines ever slenderer till lost from view 
In a transparent nimbus, the dream-haze 
Of that leaf-cloud it bore in summer days! 


O, queenly Beauty, deathless and divine, 
Not for the wind and frost wilt thou resign 
Thine empire o’er the forest; 
Nor when they smite the sorest 
Can I withhold my offering at thy shrine! 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tracers vs. Quacks.—If the law [establishing 
the office of the teacher] should do no other service 
than to make committees and communities more vigi- 
lant in school affairs, it would not have been enacted in 
vain. It will diminish the number of incompetent 


venchans in another way. The question will be asked 
0 candidates, “Are you ready to engage permanently 
in this busimess ? Do you wish to serve us for a single 


masons, not entered apprentices, to build up this school.” 
The pedagogic vagrant or ephemeral quack will be 
driven to try his hand on less destructive work than 
filling children with a disgust for instruction. — Adver- 
tiser ( Boston.) 


THe ComMoN Scuoor of our day has made great 
progress in the line of outward accommodations, and 
methods of scientific and literary instruction ; but we 
fear it is losing its original power as the national 
teacher of public character. As a scientific agency it 
has been prodigiously enlarged, but it is in danger of 
losing that which once made it our national sheet- 
anchor, as the noted teacher of public virtue and the 
training-school of American citizenship.— Ez. 

GovERNOR Foster, of Ohio, in his message calls 
special attention to the necessity of proper legislative 
enactment for the of the ungraded 
schools. He says it is time Ohio should equalize the 
advantages conferred by her graded, and by her un- 


graded schools. ‘The same could be said with equal 
propriety of Illinois. The discrimination now made 
against our country boys and girls, and in favor of 
the city and village children, is equally unjust and un- 
necesssary. Very simple legislative enactments would 
furnish a remedy. Shall we have the proper enact- 
ments ?—Schoolmaster (Iil.) . 


improvement 


ARBITRARY Metuops. — The law of Missouri fixes 
the school-day at six hours, and the schoo] superintend- 
ent of Kansas City has been indignantly protesting 
against it as barbarous for children from six to ten 
years old. He adds that, if a pupilis kept in after reg- 
ular school-hours, it should only be for the purpose of 
discipline, and not to learn lessons he had failed to pre- 


pare. Study as a means of punishment is radically 
wrong. Study must come from glad and voluntary 
efforts. Any other kind of study is unnatural, a delu- 


sion, and a fraud. Interest in books cannot be awak- 
ened by detaining classes after school-hours. It creates 
disgust and abhorrance of school. ‘Teachers and pupils 
both ought to leave the school-room promptly at the 
hour of dismissal. Health is more important than high 
grades, good scholarship, or even perfect deportment, 
when obtained by harsh and arbitrary methods.—Fr. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. — The great salaries! There 
is something monstrous in these. Do the taxpayers of 
Massachusetts realize the startling fact that the salaries 
of pedagogues have been injudiciously raised until now 
the highest-priced schoolmaster receives one-fifth of 
the salary of the ablest minister, one-tenth of the in- 
come of the most successful physician, one-twentieth of 
that of the most astute lawyer? There are some presi- 
dents of banks, of railroads, and of insurance companies 
that are paid less than ten times the salary of the 
schoolmistress. A head master of a Boston high school 
is paid nearly as much as a head cook at a first-class 
hotel. Who that hath a stomach is not disgusted at 


this injustice? I never rise from dinner at Young’s 
or Delmonico’s without profound gratitude to the culi- 
nary artist whose exquisite skill has satisfied my appe- 
tite; but this sentiment is painfully blended with 
shame, — shame that a mere grammar school-master is 
paid within a thousand dollars as much as he; and I 
sigh for the wiser Roman economy under which the 
pedagogue was commonly a slave, contented with 
mouldy crust, ragged clothing, and a straw bed. — Cor- 
respondent of Advertiser. 


Scnoot CommitTTEEs.—Taking the State as a whole, 
the average school committeeman is lower down in the 


scale of fitness than he was twenty-five years ago, and 
the advent of politics into these boards is working la- 
mentable mischief.—Salem Post. 





term only, or for a series of years? We want master- 










already beginning to tell in giving our schools a lower 
position relatively, if not absolutely, than they had ten 
and fifteen years ago. The evil exists in Boston and 
some of the surrounding cities, and also in country 
towns. It is a good thing to bring a business element 
on to our school boards; but when such an element, 
which knows comparatively little of the work of schools 
from an educational point of view, has the control year 
after year, a deterioration will soon be seen. One seri- 
ous danger to our schools, just at this time, is from this 
source.— Congregationalist. 


[The best remedy for this growing disease is to place the 
JOUNAL OF EDUCATION in the hands of every school committee- 
man, Missionary spirits are wanted.—Ep. | 








LOWER SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


BY GEO. F. MAGOUN, LL.D., 
President of Iowa College. 





The best friends of each are the friends of both. The 
importance of neither is likely to be absolutely exag- 
gerated, and there is no reason why either should be 
relatively exaggerated. While the higher education is 
immensely useful and stimulating to the lower, the 
lower is absolutely indispensable to the higher. To 
deny the latter proposition is to show no real friendship 
for colleges, and it is to discredit the lower schools. 
The college rests upon primary instruction as the com- 
mon school cannot rest on collegiate instruction. If 
men will make comparisons,—to the public at large the 
common school is more necessary than the college. It 
is simply indispensable. 

A good many loose, unsupported, and unhistorical as- 
sertions have been made, and are still repeated with no 
good result, to the effect that the college in this coun- 
try preceded the lower schools. It is very much like 
asserting of a building that the upper story was built 
before any lower story! In the New Englander for 
July, 1877, the writer, in establishing another and not 
very foreign class of historical facts (The Source of 
American Education, Popular and Religious), showed 
also that preparatory education in Massachusetts ante- 
dated Harvard College, and that elementary instruction 
was earlier than classical preparatory. Some of the 
facts have been brought out afresh in connection with 
the opening of the new and magnificent Boston High 
and Latin School building. Rev. Henry F. Jenks, in 
the Harvard Register, refers to the well-known origin 
of this venerable school in the ‘ General meeting ” at 
Boston, on the “13th of the second month, 1635,” and 
says: “A preparatory school should naturally be estab- 
lished before a college; so it is not strange that this 
school antedates Harvard College by two or three years, 
justifying a remark of a distinguished graduate of both 
that ‘the Latin School dandled Harvard College on her 
knees.’ An interesting article in a volume of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Mass. Hist. Soc. shows that the establish- 
ment of this school is largely due to John Cotton, who 
brought to this country a knowledge of the High School 
founded by Phillip and Mary in 1554 in Boston, Eng. 
Cotton came to this country in 1633. Two years later 
the Free School was established.” Whether Harvard’s 
existence is dated from its organization (1638), as in 
the reports of General Eaton and the College Catalogue, 
or from the gift of the General Court “ toward a school 
or college building” (1636) ; in either case the Boston 
School, “the first free school in the country,” has his- 
toric precedence and the honors of it. 





This statement we think is true, and the change is 


But lower schools still were already in existence at 
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Plymouth. Did Boston do nothing for five years after 
its settlement, for elementary schooling? Did no Puri- 
tan parents at Tri-Mountain catechise or teach reading 
to their children, as parents did at Plymouth some ten 
years earlier? Did Winthrop, whose efforts resulted 
in the employment of “brother Philemon Pormoot” 
ten years before any school legislation, and of Danyell 
Maude also before a Harvard class was formed, care 
nothing in the years preceding for primary instruction ? 
How, then, were there any pupils for a free Latin school 
in Feb., 1635? How fitted to enter it? One might 
almost as well say there were no children born till that 
year, as say that primary instruction did not precede 
classical schools at Boston, as it did at Plymouth. The 
“family schools” that abounded afterward were not 
called into existence first by a college and classical 
They were the true progenitors of New-Eng- 
land education. Some were survivals from the first 
years of settlement. They show as clearly the interest 
of our Old Colony fathers in common education as well 
as collegiate, as Cotton’s bequest of half his estate to 
Harvard and half to the Latin School shows his equal 
interest in college and preparatory school. ‘The peo- 
ple looked after both elementary and advanced instruc- 
tion before they ‘thought upon a college.’” One of 
my own ancestors was at Scituate (Pembroke) in 1633, 
and though it was a long while before one of his de- 
scendants entered Harvard, I am satisfied that he did 
not lack interest in common education. 

If, in the nature of the case, the lower schools must in 
time precede colleges, let it not be deemed a discredit 
to our western colleges that they have often begun as 
classical academies. So did the University of Vermont, 
and, if I remember aright, Brown. If freshmen must 
go through preparatory schools before they can enter 
college, let not western colleges be disesteemed because 
they include academy organizations. It is not alto- 
gether a question of well-prepared students or ill-pre- 
pared; it is, to a great extent, a question of any or none. 


schools. 








ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 


BY I. J. OSBUN, 


Exercise No. VI. 


Apparatus necessary for the experiments in the following 
exercises: Two freshly-cut pieces of small lead pipe, a weight; 
a knife; a small piece of freshly-polished brass, a small piece 
of freshly-polished iron, a piece of clean glass, a piece of wood; 
a smooth-bottomed glass inkstand, a piece of polished wood or 
iron, a small looking-glass; a smooth piece of flattened lead 
pipe, a piece of lead ‘‘ribbon,’’ a flatiron; a piece of rubber 
tubing, or rubber cord; a rubber ball; a boy’s marble, a little 
oil, a large marble; a heavy stone, or a hook in the wall, a 
piece of fine copper wire one yard long, a piece of fine iron 
wire one yard long, of the same size as the copper wire; a fiber 
of wood or a rod of glass; a little rod of lead, a large stone, a 


hammer, a nail, a rod of glass; a piece of ice, a common 
spoon, a little water; a knitting-needle, a grindstone or file, a, 
common table-knife, a piece of wood; a piece of glass tubing, 
a lamp. 


EXPERIMENT. OBSERVATION. INFERENCE. 
Press hard together The molecules in two 
freshly-cut ends of two The two pieces of lead pieces of lead may be 


made to attract each 


cling together strongly 
other so as to hold the 


pieces of small lead 
enough to sustain the 


ipe. Fasten a weight 
to one 
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Note.—A pretty way of performing the experiment is to take a looking- 
glass a foot and a half long, lay flat upon the upper side a piece of smooth or 
even quite rough paper. Upon the paper put the inkstand and incline the 
giass, The bottle will slide rapidly down the paper while its motion will 
be checked as soon as it touches the glass. 


The molecules have 
been drawn apart 
lengthwise the tube, 
and nearer together 
crosswise the tube. 


With the two hands 

pull lengthwise upona The tube is made long 
piece of rubber tubing and narrow. 

or rubber cord. 


The molecules regain 
their original position 
by their own effort. 


The molecules are 
brought nearer to- 
gether in one direction, 
and farther apart in 
another. 


The molecules regain 
their original position 
by their own effort. 


The tube regains its 


Release the grasp. 
original shape. 


Compress between the The ball is flattened. 


hands a rubber ball. 


The ball regains its 


Release the grasp. 
original shape. 


Lay a boy’s marble 
upon the bottom of an 
inverted flatiron, and 
consider the number of 
points in contact. 


) 
A round ball touches 
a flat surface at only 
one point. 


The oil has some depth 
+ into which the marble 


Cover the bottom of a sinks. 


flatiron with a very 
thin coat of oil of some 
kind, and lay a large 
marble upon the oiled 
surface. J 


Let the marble fall The marble receives a 
from a height to the spot of oil larger than 
flatiron. Catch itasit before. 

rebounds, 


The marble receives 
a spot of oil that is 
very small. 





The marble must have 
been flattened. 


The marble has re- 
ned its original 
orm. 


Examine the marble 
with regard to its pres- 
ent shape. 


Definition.—That property of matter whereby bodies which have been 
changed in form, tend to regain that form by the aidof molecular attrac- 
tion or repulsion, is called Hilasticity. 


To a heavy stone onthe 
floor, or to a hook in 
the wall, tie a piece of 
copper wire one yard 
long. Pull upon the 


The marble is round. 


> 


The wire is made 
more than a yard 
long, and remains so. 


The molecules of some 


ae substances permit them 
To the hook or stone tie | oe ~—- - ato 


The iron wire is not 


an iron wire of equal 
made so long as the 


size and length, and giving these substances 


the property called 


ull with the same copper wire. 
ores. Ductility. 
Pull lengthwise upona The fiber of wood or 
fiber of wood orarod rod of glass is not 
of glass. * lengthened. J 
Lay a little rod of lead ; 
man Ba a large atone, and The lead is flattened. fa ot nana 9 ome 
hammer lightly. Mds~ances permss taem 
to be beaten into very 


The iron is flattened thin sheets, givin 





Lay a nail upon the 
stone, and hammer. a very little. > .abulley ont + on = 
’ 
Lay a little rod of glass The glassis crushed | 4r¢.crashed by virtue 
upon a stone, and ham- to five particles. of the property of 
mor it lightly. } Brittleness. 
Note.—Exhibit some very fine wire, and a little gold-leaf. 





Heat a piece of ice ina Thesolidice becomes) Heat so affects the at- 
common spoon. a liquid. traction be{ween mole- 
> cules as to change sol- 
Heat a little waterina The liquid becomesa| _ ids to liquids and liq- 
spoon. gas. } uids to gases or vapors. 
Heat a common knit- } 
ting-needle red-hot, al- It remains bent; i. ¢., 
low it to cool slowly, the needle is not elas- 
bend it between the tic. 
hands, and then release 
the grasp. Heating and cooling 
may 80 affect the at- 
Heat the needle, and The needle either { traction between the 
cool quickly by plung- _breaks or springs molecules of a rod of 
ing it into cold water, back to its original iron as to make it elas- 
bend and release the shape; i.e., the needle tic or not elastic. 
grasp. is elastic. 
Attempt to bend the The needle is easily 
knitting-needle while it bent, and retains 
is hot. that shape. 
Grind on a grindstone 
or file a common The edge is bent and 
table-knife, so as to the knife scarcely 
eat the venite fod hot nethe blade ty 
eal e nite r i. 0 , . Cu, 6 e acks 
allow it to cool slowly, temper. Heating ene cooing 
and attempt to cut a : prove Bothy ns: ne 
piece of wood. molecules of steel as to 
Heat, cool quien by The edge retains its give or not give temper. 
plunging into water, form or breaks off, 
andattempt te cutthe while it easily pene- 
wood. trates the wood; i. ¢., 
the blade has temper. 
The file easily rubs off ) 
Draw a file acrossthe parts ofthe steelof .j Heating and cooli 
slowly-cooled knife. which is made; i.e.,| may so affect the at- 
the blade is soft. traction between the 
molecules of steel as to 
Draw the file across The knife is but little| make it hard orsoft. 
the quickly-cooled affected by the file; ce 
knife. i. e., the blade is hard. | : 
Heat so affects the at- 
traction between mole- 
He heatsironinorder cules as to make (a) 
Regard the work ofa _ to (a) 7 bend, (5) rods of iron flexible, 
blacksmith. 8 ammering, (6) bodies of iron malle- 
or (c) weld it. able, (c) molecules 
come so near together 
that two bodies may be 
made into one piece. 
Heat a piece of glass Heating and 
tubing until it becomes Thetubeisdrawnout| may so affect the at- 
cherry-red, then quick- as fine as a hair. traction between mole- 
ly draw the ends apart. cules as to make a body 
ductile or very 
Attempt to bend the It breaks easily. brittle. 
cold, fine tube. . 
General 


molecules 
make them elastic or inelastic, etc. 








— It is said that over twenty-five thousand tourists have 


visited the Yosemite Valley since its discovery in 1865, 
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EVA GRAY; 


OR, 


A TEACHER’S LIFE, WITH VARIATIONS. 


BY A. E.* WINSHIP. 


CHAPTER I. 
Tue TEACHER IS THE SCHOOL, 


‘“* No price is set on the lavish summer, 
June may be had by the poorest comer.”’—Lowell. 


Nature everywhere was teeming with life and beauty. 
Boston, with paved streets and brick walks, joyed in 
the health and inspiration breathed into the city life, 
through her time-honored Common, which, in its fresh- 
est June-day dress, was ringing with the merriment of 
school-released boys, blending their play-time music 
with that of the tree-thronged birds that rejoiced to 
welcome their return to the freedom of grass and shade ; 
and the Public Garden, radiant with early buds and 
blossoms, appearing for all the world like a flower- 
shrined nursery, with its profusion of maids watching 
the unsteady steps of babyhood, or wheeling listlessly 
the uninitiated infants who receive the floral christen- 
ing of the season. But, with all this profligacy of 
beauty, Boston’s weary and heart-worn teachers knew 
naught of the varied charms of that rare June day. 

It is nearly two hours since school closed, and yet, in 
the Addison building three teachers sit in one of the 
sultry rooms too much exhausted to go out into the 
cheery.air. The mbdrrow is the annva! exhibition, and 
they have the usual misgiving about the exercises. 

‘‘ Well,” said Miss Milton, rising to go, “I have de- 
cided to send Eva to the Earnestviile Normal School, 
and pay the bills myself.” 

“ Eva is a lovely little girl, but I don’t see how you 
have saved money enough to do it,” said Miss Love- 
land, brushing chalk-dust from her sleeve. 

“Eva Gray is the last girl to deserve such a privi- 
lege,” said Miss Knight, as she went for her hat. 

Jennie Milton, the master’s assistant, was_a lady not 
far from twenty-five; firm, studious, undemonstrative, 
conscientious. School was first in her thought, church 
second, self last, and she always had time and money 
for everything before self, though she was too good a 
financier not to husband her salary so as to be ever 
forehanded. Carrie Loveland, who had the second class, 
though she was nearing the fifties, was as fresh, sunny, 
and sparkling as at twenty, and her room was always 
delightfully pleasant, though the pressure brought to 
bear upon idle scholars was more gentle than firm. 
Rosa Knight, of the third class, was handsome, brilliant, 
yet stern and severe in school, getting results regard- 
less of heads and hearts. No room in the building ap- 
peared so well or showed such results, but she made 
yom of the disposition and mental habits of many a 
pupil. 

From this school Eva Gray is to graduate to-mor- 
row. Orphaned at an early age, she had been abused 
and neglected, until, at the age of fourteen, a city rela- 
tive offered her a home, and she was put into Miss 
Knight’s room, where she won the unenviable reputa- 
tion of being the worst girl in the class. The teacher 
made no allowance, as Mr. Randolph, the principal, had 
requested, for the unfortunate training of the past, but 
took that girl, at an age when she needed every pos- 
sible gentle influence, every conceivable assistance, and 
exacted of her each day the best work, and, because she 
‘did not get it, she was sarcastic and cruelly severe. 
Eva, chafed, rasped, angered, lived in an attitude of de- 
fiance and rebellion. When she was promoted to Miss 
Loveland’s room all was changed : a smiling face and a 
cheery word greeted her every morning. When she 
failed, the teacher inquired into it, assuming, always, 
that the trouble was in the lesson, and not in the gir), 
and she had a way of saying, “If you want any help 
after school, I will stay and assist you.” Thus Eva be- 
came a loyal, happy school-girl, standing well, though 
not taking a high rank. Her disposition was moulded 
pm seen ractiveness ; her courage was good. => 

The next year she came under the inspiration of 
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noble man, and felt the pressure of the firm but even 
hand of Miss Milton; and she bent her whole soul to 
her work, in school and out, passing steadily to the 
head of her class, and she was to graduate as one of the 
most brilliant girls who had gone out of the Addison 
school for years. 

The graduation exercises passed off pleasantly. Eva 
excelled in all her exercises. Miss Milton was justly 
proud of her; Miss Loveland kissed her again and 
again, after it was all over, but Miss Knight said it was 
all surface-work. But Eva forgot everything else in 
the joyful knowledge which Miss Milton broke to her, 
that all the arrangements were made for her to go to 
Earnestville in September. 

Miss Milton had not come to this decision, to send 
Eva to school, without much conflict in her own mind. 
Her mother had advised against it; Mr. Randolph had 
been careful to say no word in its favor; Miss Knight 
ridiculed the idea, and no one squarely favored it; but, 
self-poised in mind and heart, she made the decision, 
and this was what she said in defense of it to Misses 
Knight and Loveland, after they had expressed them- 
selves so characteristically on the afternoon before ex- 
hibition : 

“T have thought it all over girls. I know that a 
girl’s life is well-nigh a lottery ; she may be lovely at 
fourteen, brilliant at seventeen, mature at twenty, and 
then marry a man who, according to circumstances, 
will take her to fame or infamy, to wealth or poverty, 
to happiness or misery. I am going to have the satis- 
faction of putting three hundred dollars into the lottery 
of a girl’s education.” 

“And draw a blank,” was Miss Knight’s reply. 
“More likely a starry crown,” said Miss Loveland, and 
she put her arm into Miss Milton’s, and they walked 
down the stairs out into the busy world. 








ON TEACHING ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


BY J. H. HOOSE, PH.D. 


I.—INTRODUCTORY REMARKS ON SCHOOLS, TEACH- 
ERS, AND TEXT-BOOKS. 

Graded schools in villages and cities possess those 
advantages which proceed from organization and ad- 
ministration; organization insures continuity of exist- 
ence to the schools; the disciplined administration per- 
petuates portions of its own supervisory experience, and 
secures relative uniformity of theory and practice in the 
modes of teaching pursued in them. In these schools 
the system of English grammar is apportioned in sec- 
tions to the several classes, so that work is not dupli- 
cated, the pupils following the subject progressively 
from the beginning to the end. 

As to rural schools, the trusteeship often becomes va- 
cant annually, while the teacher lives continuously, and 
sometimes happily, in one school from one-third to half 
of a year; the rural districts are alive audibly with the 
tread of outgoing teachers and trustees and the clamor 
of the approaching multitudes who succeed to their 
places. This mobility of teachers and trustees, forever 
prevents adequate organization and effective adminis- 
tration of rural schools, and wastes energy and time of 
pupils, teachers, and parents; it thwarts the promotion 
of children; it introduces new modes of teaching each 
term, and defeats the formation of habits of thorough 
study in the pupils. The evil results of the frequent 
changes would be materially diminished if teachers were 
to grant certificates of advancement to their pupils at 
the close of each term of school, as the classes then 
would be practically graded for the next term. 

must be familiar with those portions of 
grammar which they are required to teach, and should 
be acquainted with the stage of advancement which 
their pupils have reached ; they also need to compre- 
hend the purposes for which the branch is studied, and 
'not be influenced in their zeal in teaching by 





grammar is introduced into a course of study in order, 
to promote the purposes of the school, and is not a priv-| 
ileged theme which the teacher may neglect, or to which | 
he may assign undue importance. 

Text-books on grammar come in for a share of atten- 
tion from teachers. A good book for ordinary classes 
is one that treats its subject profoundly; it does not at- 
tempt to be exhaustive, and thus does not overcrowd its 
pages with minute; it is a small book rather than a 
large one, although large volumes are indispensable for 
advanced classes as well as for reference; it is no less 
valuable for what it suggests but does not say, than for 
what it does contain; it presents to pupils the primary 
elements of its subject in the form of a progressive sys- 
tem, which is elaborated upon the idea of a minimum 
number of divisions, sub-divisions, definitions, and rules, 
instead of a maximum nuimber; its value consists in the 
truth and comprehensiveness of its few learned dicta, 
rather than in the multitude of its technical, partial, 
doubtful, ambiguous, or brilliant statements; the pen 
of its patient and conscientious author has traced dis- 
tinctly and with due ardor those main thoroughfares 
which conduct the classes into and through the central 
truths of the subject, leaving the teacher to point out 
to the classes the radiating by-ways, and show to pupils 
the extent and beauty of the capital truths, as with dil- 
igence they travel together up the grades of the system. 
Indifferent text-books make teachers, as well as pupils, 
superficial in scholarship. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 





[Gov. McClellan, of New Jersey, in his annual ‘mes- 
sage to the legislature discusses the public schools at 
some length, saying of teachers’ salaries : | 


“The decrease in the average salaries of teachers is 
not a pleasant feature of the year’s history. Certainly 
there are few positions in life more important or which 
require such a happy union of rare qualities. 

“Tt may be doubted whether there is any profession 
in regard to which the theory of the world at large has 
differed so much from its practice. The accepted 
theory is, that there is nothing nobler than the work of 
educating the young, nothing more important than the 
training of the future citizens and rulers of a free coun- 
try. The necessary inferences from this theory are, 
that teaching should be a profession, not a trade; that 
teachers should, as far as possible, possess a high order 
of intellect, tact, adaptability, and patience; broad, 
general views and information united with mastery of 
detail; the power of teaching children to think for 
themselves, as well as that of impressing facts upon 
their mind; self-command and kindness of heart united 
with a strict sense of justice and firmness of purpose ; 
knowledge of human nature and the ability to grasp 
and deal with the individual characteristics of every 
pupil; entire devotion to the work; large experience, 
—especially for the higher positions,—and, in addition 
to other self-evident qualifications, the true spirit of 
Christianity; in other words, that teachers should pos- 
sess, in a high degree, all those qualities which insure 
success in the best paid and most alluring walks of life, 
and that they should make teaching their life’s work. 

“ The practice, too generally, is to commence all meas- 
ures of economy by reducing the small salaries of the 
teachers, and to regulate the quality of the teachers 
by the amount set aside for the salary, instead of the 
reverse operation. The consequence is, that there is 
seldom any inducement for highly qualified persons to 
devote their lives to the profession, so that such per- 
sons either adopt teaching as a temporary resource, un- 
til something better offers itself, or they are obliged to 
submit to the anxieties of poverty, while they see their 
inferiors in intellect and acquirements gaining all the 
advantages of worldly prosperity, or the places must be 
filled by incompetent persons who can find nothing 
better to do. 





“There can be no question that the general results 


of public education would be far greater were those en- 
trusted with the direction of such matters to adopt the 
principle that they would first select the most compe- 
tent teachers available and then assign them salaries 
sufficient to content them and make them regard teach- 
ing as their permanent occupation, and that the last 
measure taken in the interest of economy should be the 
decrease of the teacher’s salary below a proper point. 
If education is worth doing at all, it is worth doing 
well; and the quality of the teachers is at the founda- 
tion of the whole system. . . . 

“ A question of such magnitude as that of public in- 
struction can seldom be solved by theory alone; careful 
inguiry and thought, comparison of theory with prac- 
tice, and the best energies of able men devoted to the 
It 


may prove to be the case that a Board of Education 


subject, are required to reach satisfactory results. 


less numerous than our existing one, clothed.with a 
good deal more power than it now possesses, and em- 
powered to determine the course of studies and methods 
pursued, could facilitate the solution of this vital prob- 
lem, which perhaps may be concisely stated thus,—to 
afford all young persons in the State that foundation of 
knowledge and habit of correct thought which will 
enable them to do their duty as citizens and to become 
useful members of a thriving and progressive com- 
munity,—to do this fully without undue waste of time, 
while avoiding that superficial over-education of the 
many which really unfits them for the every-day work 
of their lives, without enabling them to enter upon a 
successful competition for the higher prizes of life. 

“Tt would be well if all this land could be taught to 
realize that for those who perform their allotted life- 
work honestly and manfully all pursuits are alike honor- 
able, and that he who spends his life in hard manual 
toil, if he is worthy and industrious, is just as deserv- 
ing of respect as he who devotes himself to purely in- 
tellectual labor ; and more than this, — that it may be 
doubted whether, at the close of a busy life, the sum of 
content is greater in the latter than in the former 


case.” 





GEOGRAPHY.—HINTS ABOUT HELPS. 


BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 


The New-England district-school teacher possesses 
unrivaled advantages for the teaching of geography ; 
all around him, often displayed in wondrous beauty, 
are illustrations of lake and river, mountain wall, 
upland, lowland, crest, peak, slope, and valley. Said a 
Nantucket girl, “I never saw a river until I came to 
the mainland when sixteen years old.” All are famil- 
iar with the story of the Siamese monarch who believed 
the tales told him by some visitors at his court, till one 
chanced to say that in his country, water sometimes be- 
came so hard that men could walk upon it. This was 
too much for the credulity of the king, and in his in- 


ldignation at the supposed falsehood, he refused to be- 


lieve any of the previous wonders true. While teaching 
at the West, I found the minds of even quite advanced 
students confused on the subject of the slope of the 
land and its influence upon the water-courses, and I 
actually had to build a mountain-range of books upon 
the desk, before they clearly understood it. “ Aren’t 
these bluffs along the Mississippi, hills ?” the children 
said ; (they were seventy feet high !) 

Nature should be our first great help in the teaching 
of geography. A teacher has no right to make this a 
dull subject. Who ever saw the child who was not fond 
of hearing and telling stories? The geography hour 
should be the story-telling time. ‘ How many ever 
saw this earth about which you are studying?” was 
asked a class of bright boys and girls, who had been 
studying (?) geography forayearormore. Nota hand 
was raised in response, and yet those children, most 
likely, could have bounded every State in the Union, or 
named the capital of Afghanistan. “Mention some 
reasons for studying geography,” was given as a test in 
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a Normal School examination; and the reply, written 
by an old teacher, was, “ To make little boys and girls 


hate to go school.” 

A teacher has no right to make the earth a mere 
skeleton,—its study a collection of dry bones of facts,— 
too often, very dry indeed; he must give it flesh and 
blood and life. Talk to the children and with them ; 
tell them stories of the Esquimaux in the low hut built 
of slabs of ice, and warmed only by a whale-oil lamp; 
of the Chinese with their queer customs, how they 
drink their tea cold and their wine hot, and the pupil, 
when reciting, turns his back to his teacher; of the 
African under the burning sun of the Equator, and of 
the fidelity of some of these savages to Livingstone and 
Stanley. To be sure, books of reference will be needed ; 
to get them, one may have to spare a feather or a few 
cigars,—to give up some of the littles which count into 
the. much so quickly; but such self-denial “ pays” in 
more respects than one. 

Study the newspapers,—make even the advertisements 
tributary to your store of information. Advertising is 
profitable,—for the teacher, if he knows how to take ad- 
vantage of it. Some of us saw ocean-steamships for the 
first and only time, when we went to the Centennial. 
Have you forgotten the thrill that you felt as you took 
a car of the “ Belt Line” in New York, and read the 
names upon the offices as you passed the piers? “ Al- 
lan Line”; ‘Steamers for Singapore”; “ Freight for 
New Orleans delivered here.” You seemed passing 
through fairy-land. Places that you had read about, 
all your days, seemed near at hand; you thought of the 
mystical linking of the Old World and the New, so 
delightfully told in the boyhood experiences in “ Prue 
and I.” Something such a “thrill” the children may 
and should gather from each geography lesson. 

Learn from your daily paper the date of sailing of 


ocean and coasting steamers, and lead the children to 
“play ” they were starting in them, “ strange countries 
for to see.” 








ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


— The exposition for inventions and applications of elec- 
tricity to be held in Paris is to have exhibits from Germany, 
England, Belgium, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, the United 
States, and perhaps other nations. The Germans expect to 
make a sensation with locomotives propelled by electricity. 


— Three new houses have been laid bare at Pompeii. One 
contains a square wall-mirror of black glass, which reflects 
only on being wet, and the other four frescoes, representing 
the deliverance of Andromeda, the entrance of the wooden 
horse into Troy, a sacred grove, nymphs, etc. 

—Itis reported that a government officer has discovered 
a city buried in the shifting sands of South Algiers. He had 
previously opened up a subterranean river, which led him to 
make further explorations, which were rewarded by the ap- 
pearance of a second Pompeii, with inscriptions, vaulted pas- 
sages, and other architectural remains of great beauty. At the 
latest report a mosque and nine houses have been unearthed, 
and the hidden river gave promise of supplying enough water 
- redeem a considerable domain of fertile land from the 

esert. 


— A new and somewhat bold hypothesis as to the cause of 
earthquakes has been propounded by Dr. Novak, in Pesth. 
He considers that, besides the rotation of the earth on its axis 
and its revolution round the sun, a multiplicity of motions of 


the earth appear in space, in virtue of which the earth’s axis, 
and with it the equator, shift their position. This causes a 
variation of the forces influencing’ the earth’s form (centrif- 
ugal and centripetal force), and the earth has the tendency 
to adapt itself to this change. He also considers a change of 
form of the earth to occur through the shifting of the pole 
and the equator, and that this may have effect some time 
afterward, where the earth’s crust is weak. 


— A correspondent of London Nature, writing from Put- 
ney, says: ‘“‘ Having occasion to go into my garden about half- 
past ten one night, recently, I found there was a thick white 
fog, through which, however, a star could be seen here and 
there. I bad an ordinary bedroom candlestick in my hand, 
with the candle lighted, in order to find the object I wanted. 
To my great surprise I found that the lighted candle projected 
a fantastic image of myself on the fog, the shadow being 
about twelve feet high, and of an oddly distorted character, 
just as the spectre of the Brocken is said to be. May not the 

tic spirits of the Ossianic heroes, whose form is com- 
of mist, through which the stars can be seen, be derived 

m the fantastic im thrown upon the mountain fogs 
from the camp-fires of the ancient Greeks? In a land where 
mists abound, su bs x 
to consider am cloud-specter supernatural 
it was really their own images magnified.” _ ” 





tious people might very readily come|/ 
ough 


THE YEARS ARE PASSING BY. 
The years are passing by! 
We watch, as from an open door, 
Their passage through Time’s corridor; 
Each shadow, in its falling, slopes 
Across the grave of buried hopes; 
The pulse of being slowly beats 
Through winter’s snow, through summer’s heats, 
And faith and love and hope grow cold 
As we grow old,—as we grow old! 
The years are passing by! 


The years are passing by! 
Time’s record hath such pages blurred 
With hasty deed, with bitter word; 
Such sad mistakes mark all life’s years, 
We scarce can read because of tears; 
We see dead faces on the walls, 
We hear dead voices in the halls, ___. 
We touch some hands on bended knee, 
We kiss some lips we cannot see,— 
The years are passing by! 


The years are passing by! 
They carry with them as they go 
The rain, the sunshine, and the snow; 
They leave behind the drift of days 
Wherein each soul some penance pays; 
Some hopes we have, but not our own, 
Some loves we cherish, not alone; 
And there are leaves and faded flowers 
That tell sad tales in memory’s hours. 
The years are passing by! 


The years are passing by! 
The seal of silence on our lips 
We closer press. Time’s umbra dips 
To deeper darkness down the lane 
Through which we walk to hide our pain. 
We smile and smile as one who bears 
A life untouched by grief or cares; 
But when in solitude we wait, 
We bow our head at sorrow’s gate. 
The years are passing by ! 


The years are passing by! 
Another joins the passing band ! 
O, is there not some other land 
Where compensation for all ills 
The measure of life’s being fills ? 
We wait the answer, but in vain. 
The shadow falls, a sense of pain 
Rests on us wheresoe’er we go, 
And whispers of the sod and snow. 

The years ars passing by! 

— Cambridge Tribune. 








THE QUINCY SYSTEM. 
A CALM VIEW OF THE “‘NEW DEPARTURE IN THE COM- 
MON SCHOOLS OF QUINCY,’’ AND OTHER PAPERS ON ‘‘ ED- 
UCATIONAL TOPICS,”’ 


As the ‘‘ wretched condition of the Quincy common schools”’ 
seems to have been the reason for, or the foundation upon 
which the ‘‘N. D.”’ is based, it seems eminently proper that 
some inquires should be made in order to ascertain whether 
the schools of Quincy, previous to the new era, were in the de- 
graded condition represented, and whether their “ inferiority” 
was ‘‘ unquestioned,’ and “‘ a matter of familiar comment.’’— 
B. G. Northrop, in Education, p. 123. 


First, it may be as well to inquire who were the committee 
of the ‘‘ Old-time schools,’”” — those models of stupidity who 
**sat upon the platform in dignified silence, while the teach- 
ers conducted the examinations.’’ Committees with “ well- 
meaning stupidity,” with ‘ greediness of petty authority,” and 
** zealous of superior knowledge,” ‘‘ proving terribly expensive 
luxuries to our towns.’’—New Departure, p. 32. 


By referring to the Town records of Quincy may be found 
the following names of the members of the school committee 
previous to the advent of Col. Parker : 


Hon. C. F. Adams, LL.D., G 
Ex-Minister Court St. James. Gt. Badeor 


Col. J. Q. Adams, Esq., Atty. 
Col. C. F. Adams, Jr., Esq., Hears Batker, a 


George as Com. John Chamberlin. : 


Judge of Probate, Norfolk Dist, 44am Curtis. 
Rev. J. D. Wells, Noah Cummings, Esq.- 
Pastor First Cong. Society. G. H. Arnold. 
Wm. 8S. Morton, Es Atty. Ebenezer Adams. 
Wm. B. Duggan, M.D. J. Bradford. - 
James A. Stetson, M.D. H. N. Glover. 
E. G. Pratt, G. L. Gill. 


Asst. Judge Dis. Court. 
Asa Weliiabon Eq. 
ex- h-schoo r, 
Wm. S. attee, M.D. sia 
Rev. Wm. P. Lunt. 
Rev. J. T. Burrill. 
Rev. J. G. B. Heath. 
os Ga Be, 
ome -, Atty. 
He Lunt, Esq. ; ‘ 
Rev. Nelson Clark. 


Henry Walk ., Atty. 
oe Chief of Police ey, ag y 
D. H. Bills, 
ex-School Teacher. 


Of the forty-five above-named committee of the’ schools of 
Quincy, twenty might be classed with the “‘ so-ealled educated 





classes,’’ and the remaining twenty-five in number consists of 


farmers, traders, mechanics, and contractors, most of whom, 
from their position and experience, were supposed to be famij- 
iar not only with the needs but the requirements for a goog 
business education. 


MATTERS OF WHICH FORMER COMMITTEES WERE IGNORANT. 


1. They did not understand how to perform ten years of ac- 
tive management in the public schools in seven years time, 
with a superintendent having the “‘ entire control’’ and man- 
agement of the schools for four years out of the seven. — See 
Preface to New Departure. 

2. They probably were not aware that ‘‘ the great master. 
pieces of human research and eloquence and fancy are to boys 
pure nuisances.’’—See New Departure, p. 12. 

3. They probably had not come to the conclusion in their old- 
time school system that the first thing to be gotten ridof.. . 
is that idea which is the bane of our present common-schoo! 
system,—the idea that information, knowledge if you please, js 
in itself a good thing.—See New Departure, page 22; also 
Webster. 

Another circumstance peculiar to the latter named is that 
they are in sympathy with the common people, being of and 
with them, and not being obliged to make *‘ excursions of dis- 
covery’’ from which, it is said, those of ‘‘the so-called edu- 
cated classes are apt to return in a very disheveled and pan- 
icky condition,’’ a condescension and affliction to which they, 
the ‘‘so-called’’ should never be subjected. — See New De- 
parture, p. 21. 


But to return to the question; i. e., the condition of the “ old- 
time’’ schools. It may be assumed that previoris to the New 
Departure the whole community were groping in darkness, 
and that the committees of the old-time schools (previous to 
1875) were grossly ignorant of educational matters and ‘meth- 


ods. If that was so, then let it be so understood. os. 








PROFESSOR RIDPATH’S LOUISIANA. 


BY ALBERT SALISBURY, A.M. 


Professor Ridpath’s continued attempt to throw dust in the 


eyes of the public on the Louisiana question may well com- 


mand admiration for its assurance; but it ought not there- 
fore to be exempt from further reply. 

He brushes aside the official deliverances of Thomas Jeitfer- 
son, John Quincy Adams, et al., as *‘ parole [sic] evidence,’ 
and appeals to ‘‘the record.”” Waiving his abuse of the term 
parol as applied to evidence, to the record let us go. Of what 
does it consist, according to Mr. Ridpath? First, of a few 
lines of treaty intentionally so ambiguous as to admit of almost 
any interpretation except the one put upon it by Mr. Ridpath. 


Second, a section of a treaty negotiated sixteen years after the 


contract which it is cited as determining. 

This is the vaunted “‘ record,’’—only this and nothing more. 
Poor John Quincy Adams! how weak a lawyer, and how dul! 
a diplomatist he must have been! How incapable of appreciat- 
ing ‘‘ record evidence,’’ to say, officially, in 1823, ‘* The right 
of the United States to the Columbia river, and to the interior 
territory washed by its waters, rests upon its discovery from 
the sea and nomination by a citizen of the United States ; upon 
its éxploration to the sea by Captains Lewis and Clarke, upon 
the settlement of Astoria, made under the protection of the 
United States, and upon the subsequent acquisition of all the 
rights of Spain, the only European power who, prior to the 
discovery of the river, had any nsions to territorial rights 
in the northwest coast of America.’’ 

But let us put Mr. Ridpath’s “‘ record’’ to the test of a little 
plain, unrhetorical common sense. Says the Treaty of St. Ilde- 
phonso, 1800, which is literally followed by the treaty of 1803: 
‘* The colony or province of Louisiana, with the same extent 
that it now has in the hands of Spain, AND THAT IT HAD 
WHEN FRANCE POSSESSED IT, and such as it should be after 
_ treaties subsequently entered into between Spain and other 

tates. 

This is a contract solely between Spain and France. Do the 


lines italicised above mean that Spain, ceding a territory to 


. | France in 1800, could nineteen years later change the limits of 


this territory by treaties with ‘‘other States’? ? Candor and 
common sense forbid so absurd an interpretation. Only ahard- 
pushed sophist could entertain the idea for a moment. The 
words ‘‘ subsequently entered into” can only mean subse- 
quently to 1763, when Spain received it from France, and must 


apply to the treaties made with England respecting Florida, if 


to anything at all. 

As the very keystone of Mr. Ridpath’s argument consists of 
a forced and irrational interpretation of this clause, it wil! 
readily be seen that his conclusion is, after all, only a “ view.” 
We are asked to believe that his interpretation of a treaty, 
nearly a century afterwards, is of greater weight than the in- 
terpretation of the Commissioner who drew the treaty (Mar 
bois), the President who authorized it (Jefferson), the Secr 
tary of State who was called upon to enforce it (J. Q. Adams); 
the Librarian who was set to examine it with all the archives 
of the Department of State at his hand (Greenhow), and the 
Governor who ruled over the territory acquired under it (Majo™ 


Stoddard). And Mr. Ridpath fondly imagines that he could 
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go before th 
be thrown out of court! 
Now let us see the rest of “‘the record.’’ To cite the Florida 


treaty in this discussion is like claiming that a deed executed 
in 1997 will establish my right to a farm in this year of our 
Lord, 1881, even though it should be given by another than 
the real owner. One might as well hold that the Declaration 
of Independence was the cause of the landing of the Walloons 
in New York! The solecism would scarcely be greater. 

The Florida treaty made no pretense of defining the limits of 
French Louisiana. It simply defined what should thereafter 
be the line between the United States and Spanish America, 
we offsetting our claims to Texas against the Spanish claims 
to Oregon. Did Mr. Ridpath feel the weakness of his 
‘‘record,’? that he, after all, resorted to Hildreth for some- 
thing to stiffen his case? Is Hildreth’s careless, passing re- 
mark ‘‘record’’ or ‘‘parole’”’ evidence? And does it out- 
weigh the direct and explicit declarations of the highest offi- 
cers of the government close to the time of the transaction ? 
Credat judacus ! 

Finally, what shall be said of alawyer who would assume to 
argue an international case, such as the Louisiana-boundary 
question was, in total disregard of international law, resting 
his case wholly on a pettifogging interpretation of certain am- 
biguities in a treaty, and rejecting as ‘‘ parole’’ evidence the 
written testimony of the very man who gave the treaty its 
actual form? By the clearest principles of international law, 
if Vattel be admitted as authority, France never had the 
shadow of a claim to Oregon. She could not have given to 
Spain, nor have sold tothe United States, that which she never 
possessed, nor claimed to possess. 

Whitewater, Wis., Feb. 19,.1881. 








THE METRIC SYSTEM TO THE FRONT. 


As there are probably some, among the recent subscribers to 
THE JOURNAL, who have not given much thought to this sub- 
ject, the following outline is offered, with a few points and 
suggestions in the study of the relations of the several denom- 
inations to one another, in the hope that all teachers will see 
fit to advocate the system on all proper occasions. Many 
teachers have made small investments of money, and pretty 
large investments of time, in teaching the system; and while 
all are anxiously awaiting the action of Congress and of State 
legislatures in the matter, there should be no relaxation 
in the efforts of any one who is or can be interested in keeping 
the subject before the public. 

The following is the “‘ entire system in a single sentence,’’ 
so familiar to readers of The Bulletin (formerly published by 
the Metric Bureau), and the metric scale, including tables and 
abbreviations of the three principal units: 


“ Measure all lengths in Meters, all capacities in Liters (leeters), all 
weights in Grams, using decimal fractions only, and saying Deci for tenth, 
Centi for hundredth, Milli for thousandth, Deka for ten, Hekto for hun- 
dred, and Kilo for thousand.”’—Metric Bulletin ( page 836). 


Base Units, METER. LITER. 
Multiples. Units. Sub-Multiples. 
1000 100 10 1 | .01 001 
Kilo. Hekto. Deka. One. Deci, Centi. milli, 
D sree d. Cc. m. 


K. H. : 

Km. Hm. Dm. m. 

For Liters, AT; Hl. D1. 1. dl. el. 
For Grams, Kg. Hg. Dg. g- dg. cg. 

Ten of every denomination, read from right to left, equal 
one of the next higher: as, ten millimeters make one centi- 
meter; ten centimeters one decimeter ; ten decimeters one 
meter, etc. Hence there are no tables other than are found 
in the decimal scale. 

The single sentence comprises the entire system; for sur- 
faces and solids are estimated in squares and cubes of the 
measures of length. Capital letters in all abbreviations indi- 
cate multiple values; and small letters indicate the base units 
and their decimal parts. 

In practice, every unit of weight, value, and capacity, has its 
double, its half, its fifth, and its tenth,--the fifth being the double 
of the tenth, the unit of the next lower denomination. For 
example, with 1 cent, two 2-cent pieces, and a 5-cent piece, we 
can pay any sum from one cent to ten, inclusive; and together 
With 2 dimes, a 20-cent piece, and a half-dollar, we can pay 
any sum from one cent to one-hundred cents, inclusive. 

Every double has also its half, its quarter, its fifth, and its 
peo: among the lower denominations; as in the 20-cent piece, 

¢ double deciliter, the double liter, the double deka-liter, 


GRAM. 


Scale, 
Prefixes, 
Abbreviated, 
For Meters, mm. 
ml, 
mg. 


dm. cm. 


aud soon. The last two will naturally become the units of | yard 


Tetail for liquid and dry measures; and thus the binary and 
all systems here unite, and they twain are made one, for 
: Practical purposes. This admirable arrangement, the in- 
‘ntion of the French savans, effectually disposes of an ob- 
Jection often urged by over-zealous opponents, who would 
that thar recome advocates of the system, if once taught, 


“* know how” is wo 


e Geneva Commission with such a case and not | of the decimal point, without changing a figure. The saving 


of time, resulting from this advantage, would be incalcuiable. 

Origin.—A meter is .0000001 of the distance from the equa- 
tor to the pole, measured on the meridian of Paris. A cubic 
centimeter (c.c.) of water at its greatest density weighs 1 
gram; a cubic decimeter of water measures | liter, and weighs 
1 kilogram; and a cubic meter (cu. m.) of water weighs 1 ton, 
Earth, stone, lumber, and fire-wood are estimated by the 
Stere (stair) or cubic meter. 

Land measure.—100 square meters make | Ar. 
100 Ars 3 1 Hektar. 
100 Hektars 1 sq. Kilometer. 

So many seem to think that, if we adopt the metric system, 
it will preclude all use of halves and quarters,—in short, that 
we must never divide by two any more,—that we beg leave to 
ask the careful attention of all who teach the system to these 
admirably practical features. G. J. 

Havre d’Grace, Md., Feb., 1881. 
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VARIETIES. 


— Burdett-Coutts and her husband made a very pretty Bart- 
lett-pair. 

— The dogs of war in South America continue to raise their 
Peruvian bark. 

— The politest men in the world are those who tell the col- 
lector to call again.—New Orleans Picayune. 

— Parisian savant: *‘ Zis boeuf américain is vot you call a 
grand sing, n’est-ce pas? Zere is millions een eet.’’—Puck. 


— An Indian chief, after the romantic manner of his nation, 
calls his musket ‘‘ Book-agent,’’ because it is an old smooth- 
bore. , 
— The fellow who examines Puck on the pews-stands, but 
never purchases a copy, may be called an impuckunious per- 
son.—N. Y. Com. Advertiser. 

— Nautical.— Husband ( jokingly ).—Oh, I’m the mainstay of 
thisfamily. Wife.—Yes, and the jibboom, and the — and the 
Small boy (from experience). — And the spanker, too, 
mamma. 

— An exhuberant youth hails a supposed acquaintance on 
the street with, ‘‘ Hello, Joe,’’ but finding his mistake, adds, 
‘*Oh, excuse me; I thought you were another man!’’. Laconic 
stranger answers, ‘‘ I am.’’ 

— Teacher: ‘‘ Why is it, John, that you are always at the 
foot of your class?’’ John: ‘‘ The sweetest fruit grows near- 
est the earth, sir; and the closer to the ground the firmer the 
foundation.”’ 

— It has been officially settled by the Legislature of that 
State that ‘‘ Arkansaw ”’ is the legal pronunciation of its name. 
Now let the Legislatures of ‘‘ Noo Yawk”’ “‘ Iilinoy,’’ ‘‘ Var- 
mount,’’ and ‘‘ Vujinny, sah,’’ come to the aid of orthcepy. 


— You want a live paper this year, if never before. Mother 
Shipton tells us the world will come to anend in 1881. The 
Constitution, published immediately after the accident, will 
contain the fullest particulars. —Keokuk Constitution. 


— There are many persons in all parts of the country who 
are in favor of ‘* compulsory education.”’ It has always ap- 
peared to us that such action was putting the cart before the 
horse. You cannot drive an American, even if he be ‘‘ young 
America.’’— Ez. 

— ‘* My brethren,’’ said a western minister, ‘‘the preaching 
of the gospel to some people is like pouring water over a 
sponge,—it soaks in and stays. To others it is like the wind 
blowing through a chicken-coop. My experience of this con- 
gregation is, that it contains more chicken-coops than sponges.”’ 
—Andrews’ Bazar. 

‘*Did you hear about the boy being washed ashore ?”’ asked 
Gilhooly of one of the most prominent citizens of Galveston. 
**No; when did it happen ?” ‘This morning.’’ ‘‘ How was 
it??? “He was washed ashore by his mother. You don’t 
suppose she would take him out into the middle of the Gulf 
of Mexico to wash him, do you ?”’ 

— A New-England pastor called upon one of his deacons, 
with whom he was at variance, and, with an air of great so- 
lemnity, said: ‘‘ Brother, it is ashame that this quarrel of ours 
should bring scandal upon the church. I have prayed ear- 
nestly for guidance in the matter; and have come to the con- 
clusion that you must give in, for I cannot.’’ 

— “ Johnny, you don’t know how proud I was to have you 
at the head of your class; and now you have fallen back ever 
so far.’’ ‘‘ You are to blame for it, ma.”’ ‘‘ How so, 
Johnny?” ‘** The Bible says, ‘pride goes before a fall.’ 
Your pride went before my fall. Besides, its some other boy’s 
mother’s turn to feel stuck up.’’ 


— A traveler down South once stopped at a wayside black- 
smith-shop to have his horse’s shoe reset. When the work 
was done he asked the colored Vulcan how much he was to 

ay. ‘* Two dollars, massa.’’ ‘‘ Two dollars!’’ said the man, 
‘is not that very high?’ ‘* Well, massa, ye sees one dollar 
am for setting de shoe, and the other dollar am for de know 
how.” Blacksmith is not the only business in which the 
as much as the work done. 


— A two-foot-rule was given to a laborer in a Clyde boat- 
to measure an iron The laborer not being well up 
to the use of the rule, after spending considerable time, re- 
turned. ‘‘ Noo, Mick,’’ asked the plater, ‘“‘ what size is the 
ate?’ ‘*Well,’”’ replied Mick, with a grin of satisfaction, 
‘it’s the length of your rule and two thumbs over, with this 
iece of brick and the breadth o’ my hand from here to there, 
for a finger!’ 
— Signor Gavazzi, referring to his lectures, recently, ob- 
served that he had not from MS. since 1848. ‘‘I 
must,’’ he said, ‘‘ adapt what I say to my audience. If I am lec- 
vie the — oe * wa like irit 
are young, ap e spirit 
manner. That’s the best way. 
and some one should hear it 
He is aot very smart. He 








MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department shoald be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E, T. QuimByY, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS. 
PROBLEM. —What is the length of a cord that will cut off 
one-third of the area of a circle whose diameter is 289 feet ? 


l . ; 
Put 289 = 2r, and 4 = , Take the center of the circle for 


the origin of codrdinates; then 2* + y* =r’, is the equation 
of the circle; and the expression for half the area cut off is 


» 


ar? er , : 
rn — fydz ; but ao, 8 also the expression for half the 


: 
area cut off; hence * But 


&c.; sub- 


"~~ or ~ Br8 — 16r5— 12877 — 


stituting this value of y in (1), integrating and reverting the 
series, we find 
{ {n—2 l{n—2)}? 13 {n—2)° l 
pind B® 4n ti 6 t 4n ) _—T 120 | 4n | whe ) 
Restoring n andr, x = 38.33296. Then 2y = 2y(r? — z*) = 
278.64+- ft. WILLIAM Hoover. 
Wapakoneta, O. 


y = ((r* — 2°) 


[ANOTHER SOLUTION.] 


r == 144.5. Segment ABC = \ of the entire circle, and 
ACDF, as is evident, = $ whole circle. The space ACDF 
=the sum of two equal sectors, ACF and CED, + the tri- 
angle AEC. LetthearcCD= 2, ED=HC=>r=1. EG= 
sin z, CG = cos z, and the area of sectors CEDand AEF =z. 
The area of the triangle AEC= sinz cosz;.°. 2+ sinz 


ord m T P ° 
cos % = & or 2x + 2 sinz cosz = 3) - sin 2x = 2 sinz 


cosz; .. 2x-+sin2x—-;-. For sake of convenience in so- 


T 
3 


lution, assume sin 2x as little less than 2x; ...4¢ = * may 


7 a T . 
represent a minimum, and 2sin 2z = 3 * maximum, or z= 


rd od 


1} and since z= =. °° 180° : 15’, or are CD. 
From the table of natural sines it is found that sin 2x — 31° 
33’+-, or 15° 47’. The are Cl) lies between the limits 15° a 
minimum and 15° 47’ the assumed maximum. Assume CD = 
15° 20’; .*. 180° : 15° 20’ :: w : .2676176. Sin x cos x = log 
sin 15° 20’ + log cos 15° 20’ = log .25502. .2676176 + .25502 
= .5226376, the area AEDF. .*. the area .5235987, on the as- 
sumption 15° 20’ is too small by about .0009613, and therefore 
a surface whose width y and length 2 cos. (15° 20’) must be 
added. Consequently, 2 cos (15° 20’)y = .0009613, from which, 
after simplifying, it is found that the natural sine of CD, 


15° 20’, must be increased by .000498, which makes CD = 15° 
21°47”. Log cos CD + log .289 = log .278.6+. Ans. 
Canal Dover, O., 1880. HAMILTON WALLACE. 


PROBLEM 163.—When it is 6 p. m. at Havana (Long. 82° 22’ 
21” W.), what time is it at Paramatta (Long. 151° 1’ 35’ E.) ? 
82° 22’ 21” West. 
151° 1’ 35” East. 
The sun = 233 23 56 = Diff. of Long. 
Which, at 4 minutes of time for 1°, gives 15h. 33m. 3544 sec: 
difference time. Paramatta being East, its time will be that 
much later than Havana’s, or 9h. 33m. 33+ sec. a. m, of the 
day following; or, 


360° 
151° 


208° 





i 
35’ 
95” 

82° 22’ 21” 

126° 36’ 4” Diff. of Long., 
which, as before, would give 8h. 26m. 24*s sec. diff. time. 
The place where time is required being West now, the time will 
be that much earlier than the known time. From 6p. m. take 


Sh. 26m. 247%; sec = 9h. 33m. 3544 sec. a. m.; but in crossing 
the 180° meridian, a day is always added to keep the reckoning 


straight, and as before, the time is 9h. 33m. 35+4 sec. of the fol- 
lowing morning. M. M. 


0’ 
ig 
58’ 


corresponds with West. 








PROBLEM 164.—A column in line of march extends from A 
to B, adistance of 18 miles. The column is set in motion, 
and a courier dispatched from the rear to the van with in- 
structions to return to B at the same time the rear reaches this 
station. The column and the courier are supposed to travel 
at a uniform pace. Where does the courier overtake the head 
of the column ? A. J. Dew. 


When the courier goes z + 18 miles, both van and rear have 
been z miles. When he gets back to B he has gone 18 + 2z 
miles, and the column 18 miles. .*. 

(18+ 2) : (18+ 22) =z : 18. 


Whence xz = 12.7279-+- miles beyond B. Ans. 
J. M’E. DRAKE. 


PROBLEMS. 


PROBLEM 170.—A and B buy 100 acres of land together, at 
$5.00 per acre, and pay equal sums of money. A says to B, 
** Give me my choice, and we will divide the land so that when 
divided my part will cost 75 cents per acre more than yours,”’ 
How many acres had each, and what did it cost them per 
acre ? xX. Y. Z. 
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CONCERNING ORAL INSTRUCTION. 





It is so easy to criticise unfavorably that one unconsciously 
gets into the habit of mentioning defects before advantages; 
but in the present case the latter are quite apparent, while the 
former need exposure. As life is a series of reactions both in 
its great and little phases, it is perfectly natural that after the 
old manner of teaching by listening to what the pupil has 
learned from his text-book, the newer and pleasanter oral 
method should be hailed with open arms, while we, in the 
irrational manner of men, declare it is impossible to have too 
much of a good thing. But is not too much teaching and too 
little study a prominent defect of the Boston public-school 
system ? Compare the old method and the new, and then con- 
trast their results. 

A lady recently said, quaintly and characteristically, after 
witnessing a writing-lesson ‘with its ‘‘ arm and finger move- 
ments,’’ and insistence on position and pen-holding: ‘** Well, 
this is a change from the old style. When 1 was a girl, we 
had writing-books, pen, and ink given to us, with instructions 
to ‘write,’ and we imitated the copy laboriously. Sometimes 
the teacher would look over our shoulders and say, in a rather 
neutral manner, that our pen-holding wasn’t quite right, but 
she neither offered to correct it nor seemed to attach much 
importance to the subject, and so we toiled on as best we 
might.”’ 

So far, it is easy to see that to enable children to understand 
a system of penmanship is a vast undertaking, and that a 
teacher’s talks about the height of letters, and illustrations at 
the board are invaluable; but when we go further, and insist 
that all studies shall be copiously explained and dwelt upon by 
her to the exclusion of effort from the pupil, it seems to me 
we are making easy for him what, to be valued, ought to cost 
him the effort of making it hisown. Take the subject of 
arithmetic. A teacher explains a practical example step by 
step, some few of the pupils being able to accompany her, 
while the others follow and rely entirely on her reasoning; and 
when she has finished, there are ten chances to one that some 
child raises her hand, with the inane questions, ‘‘ Shall we mul- 
tiply or divide ?”’ ‘* Will the answer be pounds or dollars ?” 

It is a fact not to be disputed, that children fed at the fount 
of learning made easy, are absolutely incapable of following, 
unassisted, a single train of reasoning. And this is the result 
of much oral instruction and too slight an acquaintance with 
the text-book. In an old-fashioned country school, the pupils 
plod sturdily, with a terrible persistence, through appallingly 
long examples, and come out with an exact result. Now, of 
course, such problems in the abstract are of no value. It is an un- 
important item that a farmer had sixty-five and one-half geese, 
or that it will require so many hundred bricks for the wall of a 
house; but as the result is the end to be sought in arithmetic, 
and as it is of great importance to obtain that result inde- 
pendently, it seems that the child who has patiently thumbed 
his text-book can use his mind to better advantage than the 
scholar who has been too much helped and guided. 

In studying geography, also, there is a tendency to over- 
much conversation and description in the class, of great value 
in presenting a country as a vivid picture, but which should 
never take the place of exact memorizing of its position and 
natural features. It would be well for a person who advo- 
cates a great proportion of oralinstruction, to consider 
whether, after a lecture on an unfamiliar subject, he can retain 
accurately and permanentiy what he has heard. We some- 
times forget or overlook the two great objects of study; one, 
the greatest, that the child’s mind shall be brought to apply 
itself independently; and the other, that he shall learn how to 
use books. Knowledge, especially of scientific phenomena, 
so varies from year to year that facts, except rudimentary 
ones, learned at school, are comparatively valueless when 
placed side by side with the result of having a mind in such 
working order that it can readily grasp new views to replace or 
supplement the old. 

A lady whose intellect works exactly as machinery, said: 
**T was taught that the chief value of study is to discipline the 
mind, and inculcate habits of attention and perseverance, and 
so I was once kept for a week puzzling over a problem of which 
I knew the principles involved, but could not apply them. I 
was made to understand that it was not because it was a nec- 
essary thing to have done that particular problem, but that it 
was of extreme importance to prove myself mistress of the 
situation.’’ - 

Half the children who are so carefully led through studies 
have not the slightest conception of the real use of books. 
Some of them, those with decided intellectual tastes, will learn 
it; others never will. It is inevitable that the most practical 
factors of education, — even arithmetic and grammar, — must 
have their bearing on the formation of character. A boy from 
a country school has learned by experience that he must make 
a way for himself through life as through the arithmetic, or it 
will never be made for him. He may not gain at school an 
elaborate and versatile knowledge of many things; he may 
not even be able to write a good letter; but I venture to say he 
has learned an independence aud persistence of effort whicb 


his lessons sugar-coated gradually relinquishes what it re- | 
. ' 
His character may be more 


| 


-finers of beet-root sugar, the prefect of the Seine bas Prescribe, 


quires extreme effort to gain. 
rounded than that of the other, but it has less stamina. 

But, on the other hand, there is so much to be said! The 
old parrot-like and arbitrary recitation of rules and definitions, 
which convey nothing to the mind beyond “ words, words, 
words,” is equally to be condemned, and we need to steer very 
cautiously clear of both extremes. 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 





{{t is always pleasant to have our work commended by those 
in whose interests we more directly labor, but it is especially 
gratifying to have the influential and busy public press take 
note of our mission and whatever of success may have been 
granted us. By special request we publish a recent editorial 
of our esteemed and able contemporary, the Boston Traveller, 
inasmuch as it is most complimentary to our patrons as well 
as to ourselves.—THE EDITOR. | 


No principle is better established in America than that every 
profession needs a representative periodical literature. Not 
the medical, legal, and clerical professions alone, >=t every de- 
partment of each has its peculiar literature, and the various 
trades and occupations have their journals. The dentist, the 
chemist, the druggist, the banker, the broker, the insurance 
agent, the shoe dealer, the clothier, the architect, the builder, 
the painter, the machinist, the herdsman, the poultryman, the 
horticulturist, the agriculturist, the florist, all have their peri- 
odical literature, and they sustain them well. Nothing is 
more certain of subscribers than a first-class special journal. 
But until within six years New England, the birthplace of the 
public-school system, never sustained, in the true spirit and in 
the best sense, any periodical devoted to the interests of her 
multitude of teachers. Massachusetts, with her tens of thou- 
sands of teachers, had a Teacher that deserved support, but it 
was a beggar both in matter of contributions for its pages and 
its purse. Maine had a Journal of Education, Rhode Island a 
Schoolmaster, and Connecticut a School Journal; but each 
stood by the way just ready to starve to death but for some 
charity work or gift. Up to that time there was a theory that 
teachers had no love for their work, or zeal init. The poorest 
village doctor and country parson had such aspirations 
after success that he squeezed out of his meagre income the 
price of one or more professional publications, while the aver- 
age city teacher, with a comfortable salary, did not invest 
anything in the periodicals devoted to his work. That this 
judgment was ill-timed has been in part proven, 

At the suggestion of the American Institute of Instruction, 
which met at North Adams in 1874, Hon. T. W. Bicknell, then 
at the head of the Rhode Island schools, associated with him 
C. C. Chatfield, of New Haven, Conn., and purchased ail the 
educational journals of New England, with a total circulation 
of less than 4,000, and issued in their stead the New-ENGLAND 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, a weekly journal, devoted to the 
interests of the pedagogical fraternity. The teachers instantly 
rallied to its support, until the enterprising publishers brought 
it to such a state of perfection that at the great Paris Exposi- 
tion it received the medal, and was awarded the honor of be- 
ing the best educational periodical in the world. In due time 
it so far divided its work as to issue a neat little monthly 
visitor with the freshest, choicest selections and songs for the 
use of schools and Sunday-schools, under the name of Goop 


Times. This, too, was a success from the first. Soon after 
they met a need most manifest for help for the primary-school 
teachers, who needed more explicit directions than they could 
receive in the weekly publication; hence the Primary 
TEACHER had its birth, and for three years and a half it has 
been the nearest an ideal educational publication of anything 
that has ever fallen under oureye. The field is definite, there 
are few subjects assigned to the lower school grades, it is easy 
to make definite suggestions, and this monthly magazine car- 
ries to the primary teacher the simpliest, clearest, definite sug- 
gestions relative to the work of the school-room, and has done 
more to elevate pri hogl instruction than all other 
forces combined. Kk has inspired the yo teachers with a 
zeal that is most essential to success, and put into their 
hands appliances for good teachi ; 
Recently a still greater advance has been made, and “‘ Epv- 
CATION,” a bimonthly e, wo a place de Har- 
per’s = pce oly a launched as an international 
magazine, devoted to science, art, osophy, literature, and 
education. Its articles are o Sp are trom the pens 
the greatest educators of and and America. Not only is 


it a great success ty ap and educationally considered, 
but itis a great bl to the fraternity since the 
zeal of the teachers in rolling up a su ption list from every 
State and territory of the Nation, and every cogent Ss 
proves that teachers were hungry for just such a as 

offers. It proves that there are ve, aspiring teachers 
who love their profession, and as willingly out their 
money for a high-toned professional as members 
of any other profession. This leaves original JoURNAL 


oF EDUCATION free to adjust itself and become to 
mar school, « the school cor 


nang. the 





will go far toward making him aman. The boy who daily has 


home, what the Pariwary TEACHER is in its field; ; defi- 

nite with logical ting ‘and 
80 | as that 
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The Banishment of Bees.—At the request of the Parisia), re. 


bees in the neighborhood of the city. A single refiner iy the 
thirteenth arrondissement estimates his losses at 25,000 francs 
($5,000). 

Luminous Paint.—In one of our recent issues a full deserip. 
tion of this new invention was given. New uses for this ma. 
terial are constantly appearing in the scientific journals. One 
of the very latest is its application to printing. A certaj, 
quantity of the substance is incorporated with printers’ jy, 
and when printed the characters appear luminous on the whit, 
sheet, so much so that it is possible to read it by night, 


Punch suggests that newspapers be printed with luminous jp; 
Books printed in this way could be taken to bed without any 
danger of setting fire to the clothes. 


A Method for the Reproduction of Words by an Eleciyi, 
Condenser.— By connecting the armatures of a condenser yj) 
the extremities of the secondary helix of an induction-coj), 
and placing at the primary helix, a battery and a microphone. 
musical sounds will be produced. When, however, a battery 
is interposed in the secondary helix of the coil, articulat 
sounds may be reproduced with perfect distinctness. TT), 
Count du Moncel, the French authority on applied electricity 
finds that the above experiment confirms his theory of the or. 
igin of sounds in the telephone. 

A New Use of Electricity.— A recent number of the 
Comptes Rendues tells how M. Grandt has constructed an ap- 
paratus for giving movement to ships. An ordinary steam. 
engine will set in motion several electro-dynamic induction 
machines. The current is transmitted to a voltameter co». 
taining acidulated water which is decomposed into oxygen and 
hydrogen. These two gases are conducted into a tube, and ¢- 
cape by an aperture near the kéel. A little above this aper. 
ture there are two platinum-points, isolated from each other 
and in communication with an induction-coil. When the ga 
escapes a spark explodes it, and this explosion moves the sbi). 

Spiders and Tuning-forks.—In a recent number of Nature, 
some curious observations concerning the behavior of spiders | 
toward the vibrations of a tuning-fork are given. It appears 
that when a fork is made to touch lightly a leaf or any support 
of a spider’s web, the insect will immediately face the fork, 
and feel with its fore feet which radial thread of its web has 
been touched If the fork is held near the web, the spider 
will seize it and embracing it run along the legs of the fork as 
often as itis struck, seeming to recogonize in its buzzing its 
natural food. Strange to say, by means of. the tuning-fork: 
spider can be made to eat a which it would otherwise 
avoid; thus, for instance, by fixing its attention by the con- 
stant vibration of the fork, he consumed a fly dipped in 
paraffine. 

Action of an Intermitient Beam of Radiant Heat upon Gas- 
eous Water.—Such is the title of a paper which Professor Tyn- 
dall has, within a few weeks, presented to the Royal Society. 
From the consideration of Mr. Alexander Graham Bell’s ex- 
periments on the action of an intermittent beam of light 
upon solids by means of which musical sounds were produced, 
Professor Tyndall began a series of experiments upon the vs 
pors of various chemical substances, such as the differen! 
ethers, ammonias, etc. The results were similar to Mr. Bell's, 
for in nearly every case sounds, ranging in their intensity will 
the different substances, were produced. After giving the re 
sults of his experiments in detail, he concludes: ‘‘ With 4 
very rude arrangement I have been able to hear the sounds 
of the more active vapors at a distance of one hundred feet 
from the source of.rays. Several vapors other than those met- 


tioned in this abstract have been examined, and sounds 0 
tained from all of them. The vapors of all compound liquids 
will, I doubt not, be found sonorous in the intermittent bea”. 
And as I doubt whether there is an absolutely diathermanols 
substance in nature, I think it probable than even the vapo" 
of elemen bodies, including the elementary gases, whe! 
strictly examined, will be found capable of producing ey 
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: FOREIGN. 
France.—An article in the Journal des Instituteurs on ‘he 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 





t responsible for opinion in THE JOURNAL except as 

ee "ihe editorial columns, or over his ature. He cannot 
ree to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
Pespondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands It.) 





EDUCATION IN GEORGIA. 
WORK IN GRAMMAR IN A COLORED SCHOOL. 


Seeing the notice in THE JOURNAL of the spelling done in a 
colored school in South Carolina, I thought you might perhaps 
be interested to see some of the daily work in grammar done 
in a Georgia colored school, The specimens I send you show 
one of our written exercises, such as we have at the close of 
our oral lesson. We have first, parsing and analysis; then 
questions from the text ; then sentence-making, etc., at_the 
poard; and then five questions are written on the board, and 
the children write the answers to them. I send these papers 
uncorrected, that you may see the faults as well as the good 
points. They are sent just as they were handed in by the 
children, only I told them to be careful, as I was going to send 
them to you. Of course they were pleased, and wanted to 
know if you were going to printthem. If you could find room 
to print Frances Jackson’s and Willie Crittenden’s, it would 
delight and encourage the whole school. There are many 
mistakes, and nobody is perfect ; but when you consider that, 
with one exception, the children are only from eleven to four- 
teen years old, I do not think there is any need of feelings of 
discouragement on the part of their teacher. 

Very truly yours, 
Fiora F. Lows, Prin. Fairlawn School. 
Savannah, Ga., March, 1881, 


GRAMMAR EXERCISE, BY MARY FRANCES JACKSON. 
(Age, 13 years.) 

1. What is a relative pronoun ? Write and analyze a sen- 
tence containing a relative clause. 

A relative pronoun represents an antecedent word or 
phrase, and connects different clauses of a sentence. 

“* James {who was here) has gone away.”’ 

This is a complex declarative sentence, consisting of a prin- 
cipal and a relative clause; the principal clause is, James has 
gone away, and the relative clause is, who was here ; the con- 
nective word is who. The subject of the principal clause is 
James, the predicate, has gone, and there is nd object or at- 
tribute. The adjunct of the subject is the relative clause; the 
adjunct of the predicate is the adverb away. The subject of 
the relative is who, the predicate was, and there is no object 
or attribute. The subject hasn’t any adjuncts; the adjunct of 
the predicate is the adverb here. 


2. Define passive verbs, tell how they are formed, and make 
the following sentence passive: ‘‘ Mary met Alice in the 
garden.’”’ 

A passive verb is a verb that represents its subject or nomi- 
native, as being acted upon. Passive verbs in English are 
always of acompound form; being made from active-transi- 
tive verbs by adding the perfect participle to the auxiliary verb 
be through all its changes; thus from the active-transitive verb 
love is formed the passive verb be loved. ‘‘ Alice was met by 
Mary in the garden.”’ 

3. Correct the following, and give reasons: 

“T and Jane will do it. 

“Them apples are nice.”’ 

“ Whom you say was there ?”’ 

The first isn’t proper, because the speaker must always men- 
tion himself last; therefore the sentence should be, “‘ Jane 
and I will do it.”’ 

" es are nice.””’ Not proper because the pronoun 
them should never be used as an adjective in lieu of those. 
Therefore them should be those, and the sentence, “‘ Those ap- 
ples are nice.”’ 

“Whom did you say was there?’ Not proper because the 

ronoun whom is in the objective case, and cannot be the sub- 
of so ; therefore whom should be who, and the sen- 
tence ‘* Who did you say was there?” - 

4. Poss., sing. 
tathinteah wing , and piu. of boy, sheep, man, child, brother, 


boy’s, sheep’s, man’s, child’s, brothers’, father- 


in-law’s. 

Plu.: boys’, sheep’s, men’s, children’s, brother’s, or breth- 
eren’s, father-in-law. Father-in-law has no possessive plu. 

5. On the 5 of september 1774 The contenental congress 
meet at carpenter’s filadelfia fifty three delegates appear 
reprisenting every 4 georgia adams tn ag and 
pt A OR: 

was e to the eo ut 
Prepparations for the worst was not Tergoteen. 
Corrected, 
On the 5th of Sept., 1774, the Continental Co met at 


Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia. Fifty-three 
Washington, Richard 


TEST, BY W. B. CRITTENDEN. 
(Age 13 yrs.) 


Write and analyze a sen- 
ne that represent an antece- 


Rs tag oe i+ 


is a relative pronoun 


the castle, 


here, connective word is who. The subject of the prin. clause 
is boy, the predicate has gone, there is no object nor attribute, 
the adjuncts of the subj. are the, & the relative clause, the 
pred. has none. The subj. of the relative clause is who, the 
predicate was there is no obj. nor attribute, the subject has no 
adj. the adjuncts of the pred. is the adverb here. 


2. Define passive verbs, tell how they are formed, and make 
this sentence passive: Mary met Alice in the garden. 

A passive verb is a verb that represents subj. or nom. as 
being acted upon. Are always of a compound form; being 
made from active-transitive verbs, by adding the perfect parti- 
ciple to the auxiliary verb be through all its changes. 

Alice was met by Mary in the garden. 

3. Jane and I will doit. (reason) you should never mention 
your name first. 

Those apples are nice. 

the pronoun them should never be used in place of those. 

Who did you say was there. 

because you want a pronoun in the nom. case. whom is obj. 


4. Make Poss. sing & plu. of the nouns: 


sing plu. 
Boy’s Boys’ 
Sheep’s Sheep’s 
Man’s Men’s 
Child’s Children’s 
Brother’s Brothers’ or brethern’s 


Father-in-law’s (has none) 


5. On the 5th of Sept. 1774, The Contenental Congress met 
at Philadelphia. Fifty-three delegates appeared, representing 
every colony but Georgia. Adams, Washington, Richard Henry 
Lee of Virginia was there. and Patrick Henry, who was never 
deaf to his country’s call. A petition was sent to the King & 
an spwees were made to the people of Great Britian; but prep- 
arations for war was not forgotten. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The arrangements for the meeting of the Institute, to be 
held at St. Albans, are progressing to the entire satisfaction of 
all. Speakers are now being engaged, railroad-tickets agreed 
upon, side trips determined, contracts for boarding members 
made, and preparations are nearly completed for issuing the 
first circular of information. St. Albans is everywhere spoken 
of in the highest terms, and the indications now are that all 
arrangements will be completed early, and will prove of the 
most satisfactory character. From Boston the tickets will per- 
mit members to go via Lowell, Concord, White River Junc- 
tion, and Montpelier, also via Fitchburg, Bellows Falls, and 
Rutland. From Worcester, to go via Bellows Falls and Rut- 
land, and return via Montpelier, White River, and Bellows 
Falls, or vice versa. ' 

The people of St. Albans are making their plans witb the ut- 
most vigor and complete harmony, and are determined to do 
all in their power to render the meeting a perfect success. 
The President and Secretary report that applications are 
already coming in from all points for information, and in all 
respects the outlook is of the most cheering character. 


——--+o0-———— 


PUBLIC -SCHOOL MORALS. 


It is, indeed, greatly to be deplored that instances like those 
mentioned by Mr. Hazen occur, but I doubt whether the plan 
proposed would be feasible. We have precious lives intrusted 
to our care to prepare for future contact with the world. Is 
this best done by removing all present temptation? Would 
it not be better to try the influence of our own refinement 
and moral sirength, and so prepare them for the temptations 
they cannot avoid when they have passed beyond our watch- 
ful care? When we find a pernicious influence has been at 
work among our pupils, we can usually trace its origin to a 
few pupils. These should be made examples of; if it is neces- 
sary for the salvation of the school, expelled. Many parents 
are aware that, in sending their children to private schools, 
this evil would not probably be avoided. Our poorest chil- 
dren are by na means our most corrupt. The root 
of a great part of the evil lies out of the teachers’ 
province, in the publication of literature which to read is 
death. Let those who send this vile trash abroad answer for 
it; but do not deprive the children of their happy playtime. 
Give them their balls and tops, and let us keep them children 
as long a8 we Can. A TEACHER. 
Bridgeport, Conn., March, 1881. 





RICHARD GRANT WHITE AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


It is interesting to notice how Mr. Richard Grant White un- 
consciously compliments the public schools when he is not 
writing an article for the special purpose of proving them a 
failure. The following is an extract from Mr. White’s article 
in the April Atlantic : 
‘There are little courts and alleys in London which are 
called ‘mews,’ and I was kindly informed by one or two 
friends, as we passed some of them, that mews were places for 
the keeping of hawks‘in olden times. It was im b’e even to 
-at instruction so given; nor did I tell my good 
that any school-boy 12 years old in America knew 
that as well as they did. The elegant and very clever woman 
who recommended me to read Kenilworth before going to see 
displayed this same sort of Philistinism. What 
coo lore her, either, that schoolboys in America read 





Now if, as Mr. White implies in the above, every schoolboy 


- - 


12 years old in America knows the primary meaning of the 
substantive ‘“‘mews,’’ reads Kenilworth, and possesses the 
knowledge which an acquainance with these two items would 
imply, it can hardly be said that the “ public-school system 
has failed utterly.”’ J. F. BLACKINTON. 





QUESTIONS FOR GENERAL EXERCISES. 


. What is alcohol ? 
How is maple-sugar made ? 
Define Blizzard. 
When was paper invented ? 
. How is ink made ? 
What is the President’s Cabinet, and how made ? 
Give the origin of the names of the months of the year. 
. What was the origin of the dollar mark ($) ? 
9. What is a Clearing House, in banking ? 
10. Explain the following newspaper abbreviations: tf; 3t; 
eow; TuThStf; 26t, Jan. 27,3m; eotf; eoly ; Mchi0—tm ; 
Mch10—1t&2sTh; 6t*. 
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LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications —- thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also g original 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.] 








LITERARY ENIGMA: 110 LETTERS. 


My 84, 95, 21, 105, 97, 17, 32, 13, 37, 109, 4. 26, 1, 66, 22, 
is a masterpiece by the author of Roughing It. 

My 18, 83, 99, 57, 92, 96, 55, 19, 62, 32, 97, 78, 45, first 
called Chaucer, ‘‘ Well of English Undefiled.”’ 

My 106, 28, 43, 74, 2, 110, 100, 24, 98, 79, 99, 88, 69, 49, 
54, 6, 36, is one of the plays of ‘‘ The Bard of Avon.’’ 

My 7, 107, 16, 72, 56, 61, 101, 76, 38, 97, 5, 29, 9, 48, 63, 
is a novel, by the author of David Copperfield. 

My 11, 58, 78, 65, 81, 14, 104, 70, 80, wrote ‘‘ Luck of 
Roaring Camp.’’ 

My 8, 20, 50, 52, 35, 98, 110, 92, 17, wrote House of the 
Seven Gables. 

My 30, 42, 48, 61, 25, 12, 67, 33, 100, 1, 79, 27, 48, 64, 
was written by the author of Vanity Fair. 

My 53, 88, 104, 38, 28, 10, 23, 92, 22, 102, 48, 58, 56, 76, 
25, 3, 87, 77, 91, 19, is a work by a great thinker and wri- 
ter, recently deceased. 

My 85, 68, 88, 34, 45, 62, 82, 22, 99, 46, 73, 40, 15, 105, 
92, 93, is a poem by the author of Elsie Venner. 

My 39, 95, 83, 100, 67, 41, 71, 48, 76, 51, 59, 40, 105, 76, 
86, is a poem, by the author of The Bigelow Papers. 

My 40, 31, 89, 90, 78, 17, 76, 1, 99, 62, 21, is considered 
the best story of a popular American authoress. 

My 108, 1, 105, 89, 47, 44, 17, 19, 64, 38, 103, 94, 92, 33, 
75, 59, 87, is a poem, by the author of ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Woo- 
ing. 

Sty 34, 8, 60, 17, 79, 10, was an eminent French writer 
and statesman of this century. 

My whole is a quotation from ‘ Intimations of Immor- 
tality.’’ E. V. B. 


CHARADE. 


Back in ages dark, unknown, 
When yet the world was free from sin, 
My first was placed upon his throne, 
And his subjects governed with a vim. 


Soon my /jirst will nearer come 

To call my second and my whole 
From out its narrow, earthly home 

To rear its head ’bove dell and knoll. 


My whole’s life is quickly past, 

But by my jirst each year renewed ; 
And while its life does last, 

Each evening bids my /jirst adieu. F. 


W. F. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 10. 


En1amMA.—God’s love and peace be with thee, 
Wheresoe’er this soft, autumnal air 
Lifts the dark tresses of thy hair. 


GRANT CHARADE.—President. 


HALF-SQUARE.— EDITOR 
DONOR 
INLY 
TOY 
OR 
R 





— The author of the Charade given in this number writes as 
follows in regard to his motive in sending it: *‘As we have 
been solving Enigmas and Charades composed by members of 
the ‘‘ profession,’’ we wish to return their favors by sending 
the following Charade for publication.’”’ We would suggest 
that other puzzle-readers heed the Bibleinjunction to ‘‘ go and 
do likewise.”’ 





— Quite a large list of answers from contributors are una- 
voidably laid over for acknowledgement until next week. 








RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


A meeting of the School Superintendents of Rhode Island 
will be held ou Monday, March 28, at the office of the Com- 
missioner of Public Schools at Providence, at 10 o’clock, a. m. 
Order of Ezercises.—(1) ‘“‘ The Use of External Aids in 
Teaching ’”’; (2) ‘‘ The Value of Educationa! Literature to the 





Home and the School’’; (3) Business. 
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P } . they make efforts to scatter good school literature in 
aynye y 
JOU nal of Edueation. them, they will find their labors well rewarded. 
a. person sends us the names of twelve new subscribers, 
citizens of a town in northern New Hampshire. Will | false organization of educational forces, or a top-heay, 


not many others go and do likewise ? 


with an attractive serial story upon “The Teacher’s 
Life, with Variations,” by A. E. Winship, whose pen is 
CINCINNATI: Robert Clarke & Co., 65 West Fourth Street.|familiar to all readers on current pedagogic topics. 
The story deals with school life in the Bay State, its 
joys and hardships, and is written in a strong and 
vigorous style. It is founded on the real experience of 
a teacher now living, whose history has been as roman- 
tic as fiction, and the lessons of whose life are of practi- 
> [cal interest to all readers. To many readers this new 
% |feature of Tae JouRNAL Will awaken new interest. 


———————$————_——— —$—— 


HARD - PAN. 


One a 
The educational muddle, just now, is not due to, 


and impracticable system, as the critics are in the hab; 
of saying. It comes out in the administration of th, 
system. In every nook and corner of this administy,. 
tion, with our characteristic national haste and supe;. 
ficiality, we are bringing ourselves into a Vicious cop. 
tentment with poor work. The country is full of fin, 
young men and women who, with patient study ang 
thorough training, could become the most effectiy, 
teachers of children in the world. But how many 9; 
them are willing to “endure unto the end,” waiting ti) 
they are fit to be entrusted with that most sacred rr. 
sponsibility, the charge of a school. Our best methods 
of instruction are the admiration of every parent and 
scholar competent to form an opinion. But how few, 
even of the graduates of the Normal School, are willing 
A sTRIKING illustration of the advance of popular},, pray and toil for that insight into human nature anj 








THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION comes out this week 








interest in common schools in Connecticut, is found) that childlike spirit without which the finest method is 
in the unanimous action of both bodies of the Legisla-| +1, most dismal sham! Sittin g day after day in the 


KW Subscribers should remit by P. O. Orders or by registered letters. All/ture in appropriating $75,000 for a new normal school school-rooms, in our journeyings up and down the land 


business and news letters, or te oars dispatches, should be addressed 
Tuomas W. Bicxng tt, Publisher, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 





G”™ Subscribers whose orders are not promptly attended to are requested to 
repeat the order. Postals and letters should always state the P. O. ad 
town, county, and State of the subscriber to which Tue JourNAL is addressed. 





building on condition that New Britain shall add/i}, «whole head becomes sick and the whole ‘ 
thereto $25,000 for the old building. 
change of public sentiment indicated by this unanimous really touches bottom anywhere!” how much of it js 
action, which secures $100,000 for a new building, can only raising a dust on the surface of the pupils mind! 


The great! taint” with the thought, —“ How little of this work 


se settee Senak ton Depertneat, né Harley Serect’ Becton O*Y™ | be fully appreciated only by those who remember the and how rare & thing it is that the foundation-stones of 


Manager of Subscription Department, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


All letters relating to advertising should be addressed to Wm. E. Suetpon, | former struggle of the normal school for a bare exis- this temple of knowledge rest upon the hard-pan!” 


Manager of Advertising Department, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 








“ The last measure in the interest of economy should 
be the decrease of the teacher’s salary.” “The quality 
of the teachers is at the foundation of the whole system.” 

Gren. Grorcs B. McCuietian, 
Gov. of New Jersey. 








T. W. BicknE.1, Es@., Hditor, etc. : 

Dear Sir: — Permit me to congratulate you on the 
assured success of your magazine, Epucation. The 
first number was good. The second and third were better, 
but number four ranks, in my judgment, among the best 
magazines~in our language. Its articles are character- 
ized by strength, elegance of diction, the most impor- 
tant topics, and great breadth of range and views. 

Very truly yours, Witiiam A. Mowry. 
Providence, R. I., March 22, 1881. 








A FOUR page extra this week gives an added amount 
of valuable reading-matter, and testifies to the gener- 
ous patronage of first class advertisers. 





A. 


Tue Rhode Island Senate refuses to submit to the 





tence, its abolition a dozen y oe the opposition | The man who, in this month of March, should build a 
and prejudice encountered at its re-opening two years/house on the frozen mud of Illinois or the ice ofa 
later, and the earnest efforts for its suspension made in| Wosthern lake, would expect that wreck and ruin would 
three subsequent sessions of the Legislature. The lasts jjow an April thaw. But we, schoolmen and teach- 
attempt was sustained by one solitary vote only, that of ers, go on, year after year, building in the shallow sur. 
the author of the resolution. 
ment, the school has been steadily growing in public great upheaval of passion or ambition or selfish interest, 


favor- Ample proof of its efficiency and usefulness is}, s,.. years later, will dispose of our fine fabric 
found in the character and services of its graduates. 


Since its re-establish-| ¢. 065 of the child’s nature, not realizing that the first 


and leave our boasted culture a medley of brilliant 
fragments. ' 
As long as the critics ply the rod in this direction, 








Hon. J. P. WickersHam, LL.D., the State Super- 


intendent of Public Instruction in Pennsylvania, and|let us thank them for their fidelity, and repent our 
the oldest State official of that grade in America, has|selves of everything in our school work that does not 
resigned his position, and is to be succeeded by Rev.| go down to a foundation in human nature that cannot 
E. E. Higbee, D.D., president of Mercersburg College,|be washed away. The best teachers need perpetual 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Wickersham’s eminent ability and| warning to hold them up to the highest demands of 
long and varied experience made him a strong and in-|their own reason and conscience. The majority of par 
fluential State officer, not limited by State lines in the ents do not expect, and the mass of children resist 
scope and outcome of his great work. “This one thing| thoroughly, honest dealing in school. They expect the 
I do,” has been his motto, and the elevation of the finest results of culture without the thorough work 
schools of the State through the perfecting of its ma-,which lays the foundation of every real temple o 
chinery, through the establishment of permanent agen-, knowledge. They are impatient of the wise and faith- 
cies in county supervision, normal schools, and insti- ful instructor who will not be coaxed or driven a hairs 
tutes, has been his constant purpose, which néver fal-| breadth beyond the real capacity of the child. But 





1 dment to the Constitution, allowi oe ' 7 « 
oo had, - agent ean atingammne cre Jemgpng, 1F RO RT accomplishment. We have not at hand just here the teacher must stand fast or all is lost. 


women to vote for school committees and trustees. 








an abstract of the measures which Dr. Wickersham has) The moment this point is yielded the Evil One comes 
advocated and brought to a successful issue in legisla- 


in, and shiftlessness, half-knowledge, bungling, and i 


B tum —— argument in —— ns the quality of the | tion and in practical school life, but we may safely say efficient education are only a question of time. Every 
a none “i — a the fact t ve at the annual! that he has been most industrious in this direction, and true worker in the realm of mind must bear the cross 
election on Tuesday, the present able principals and heartily seconded by educators and politicians of his! And the teacher’s cross so often comes in the tempt* 


assistants were unanimously elected. 
teachers always earn theirsalaries. Incompetents alone 
should be reduced in salary. and position. 








_ Tue fourteenth annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Association of Classical and High School Teachers will 
be held in Boston, in the Hall of the Latin School, 
Warren Avenue, on Friday and Saturday, April 8th 
and 9th. Papers will be read by Mr. Forbes, Mr. 
Tetlow, Mr. Thurber, Prof. George M. Lane, Mr. Col- 
lar, Mr. Bradbury, Mr. Dwelley, Mr. Howell, Mr. 
Lord, and Mr. Sanborn. See full program in the New- 
England Department. 








Tue JourNAL is making its way into the families, 
through the efforts of teachers and school-officers, and 
its influence will be felt in a more intelligent public 
sentiment on school questions. Teachers need to be 
well sustained and appreciated by the homes, and if 





Well-qualified | state. In the advocacy of questions relating to the in-| tion to yield to the demands of maternal fondness 40 
g 


terests of the peqple of the’ whole country, Dr. W. has' permit the pupil to run along the surfaces of things 
always taken a prominent part, and the U. 8. Bureau | with no firm foothold on the solid earth! ‘The test 
of Education, the National Educational Association, the real teacher is the ability to shoulder this cross, 
and the National Council of Education owe vety much insist on reality, on thoroughness, on genuine awaket- 
to his earnest and cordial support. His successor, Dr. ing and training of the mind, at all hazards, And th 
Higbee, enters upon his work with the schools of the teacher who can do this is sure of the future ; sure o # 
State in an enviable condition, with a corps of teachers harvest more bountiful as the years go on in the life of 
whose intelligent enthusiasm for their profession cannot every school-child that has responded to his powerfd 
be excelled in any other State in the land, under city . mastership. The Kingdom of God will begin to ™ 
and county superintendents, every one of whom is by |in the school-room when the teachers are ready to 0b¢ 
law an expert in educational affairs, with a number of the word, —“ When they persecute you in one city; fee 
training schools and colleges equal in rank to any, and jinto another.” The smallest group of teachers, in #”! 
with a State government friendly to aid and support community, resolutely standing on the hard-pa, 

public education. To his honored predecessor much of | ways ready to go if the people will not bear a true af 
great good fortune if he can add to the success and rep- val in education and bring in a new day of hope for 
utation which have prepared the way for his adminis- children. __ a ERM te 
tration. Tin our more. 


this excellent condition of things is due, and it will be, ministration of their office, will finally wake up 9" 
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always in danger of being deceived by a brightness and 
general nimbleness of mind that the children gain from 


their contact with a brilliant and rapid society. We| 
have been in many a school-room where the real lesson | 


of the hour was lost amid the glitter and sparkle of a 
of bright misses who could almost “deceive the 


class 
fancy that they knew everything 


very elect” with the 


when they had no rea 
What a cruelty it is to send out this great crowd of 


smart and saucy youth with the impression that all 
things in life can be won by a brilliant charge of bay- 
onets, only to dash themselves against the awful ada- 
mant of God’s eternal truth that “knows no variable- 
ness nor shadow of turning”! Our faithful teachers of 
the colored people in the great schools of the South are 
in perpetual danger of being washed off their founda- 
tions by a flood of sentiment, a blind eagerness, a pas- 
sional surge, or any one of a dozen interesting traits of 
character in the freedman which blinds the eyes of his 
teacher and preacher to his imperative need of accurate 
knowledge, right habits of thinking, and a mental 
training that will liberate him from the peril of his 
own tropical imagination and unbridled motive-power. 
Nothing will stand in our new structure of Southern 
education that is not founded on the rock. And noth- 
ing will endure anywhere, however magnificent its 
name or seductive its promise, that does not make the 
eternal realities of physical and spiritual nature its 
point of departure, and build on the foundation that can- 
not be moved. 








DRIFT. 


— We would suggest that some of our great Boston and 
Cincinnati capitalists, interested in developing the coal and 
iron mines of northeastern Kentucky, should remember that 
there is another mine in that vast mountain realm whose out- 
works they are besieging, that may be worked with a larger 
outcome than Hanging Rock or Peach Orchard. There are, 
probably, from twenty-five to thirty thousand children and 
youth in that region, of genuine English stock, in some re- 
spects superior material for American citizenship, as thor- 


oughly neglected and untaught as any equal number of white 
children in America. While old Kentucky is getting on her 
school legs for a tramp among her own hilis, let these coal and 
iron and railroad kings go in, plant the school-house and the 
church, and supplement the meager school year in every county 
brought under their influence. 


— The Cincinnati Gazette, one of the best of American 
journals, has fallen into a bad habit of sneering at the present 
American methods of education, without suggesting any defi- 
nite line of improvement. ‘‘ Men would like to be shown an 
educational system which will secure any certain object to 
boys who are put through it, —a process which will give as- 
surance of intellectual force and of self-supporting capacity,”’ 
and so on, through a running fire of almost cynical contempt 
for about everything called education in that city. With due 
respect, we would suggest that just the sort of education called 
for by the Gazette can be found in the common schools and 
the leading private and academical institutions of its own me- 
tropolis. For the last ten years the good people of Cincinnati 
have been so lapped in the elysium of sweet sounds and the 
ecstacy of high art, reinforced with the golden glamour of 
Catawba and Lager, that they seem to have forgotten that 
their children and youth need any protection from the lowest 
temptations. With their six miles of grog-shops; the infernal 
blast of their low Sunday theatres, which actually contain more 
people than all the churches; their streets swarming with 
Prostitutes; the official chairs in their Municipal Legislature 
filled with saloon-keepers and ward-bummers; “ Sir Hoffman ”’ 
and “Tom Ambrose” on the rampage; the great Catholic 
church the most shameful of American bankrupts; and the 
Protestant churches greatly weakened by the new drift of sub- 
urban population; twenty-five murders the past year; and the 
city convulsed with the disgusting quarrels of its different na- 
tionalities ; the boys and girls certainly have a poor chance for 










‘olving the problem of high living. The highest influence to- 
Dates nd ear echimerten,” a the faithful body of school 
20] m: a 
stood by the idsantirhen Gained ty @heho yy ni 
and lliness in school authori j,seviog thou- 
id sending forth multitudes 
who are the of the ci 
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THE SALARY QUESTION IN BOSTON. 


As an offset to the able opinion of General and Gov- 
ernor McClellan as to the status of teachers’ salaries, 
we have the report of Messrs. Plummer, Chapin, Cutter, 
and Crowley, a majority of the committee on salaries 
in the Boston School Board, recommending a reduction 


1 knowledge of the topic in hand. of about 54 per cent. of the present salaries, on the 


grounds of public expediency and a more economical 
management of the schools. The minority report of 
Rev. George A. Thayer is so able, just, discriminating, 
and of such general application that we cannot do 
better than to give a full synopsis of it: 


1. The proposed reduction seems to me to be founded upon 
no sound business principles with regard to salaries. By im- 
plication it declares that the teachersare paid too much. If that 
be true (and I cannot agree that it is), a just and final basis 
should be sought which should not be liable to constant fluc- 
tuation. Teachers should be given to understand, as definitely 
as it is in the power of the board to settle, upon what pay they 
are to depend; and only the exigencies of hard times, which 
force all classes to pinch, or a clear expression of the people’s 
will that all salaries must be reduced,—before which the school 
committee is powerless to use its own judgment,—should be 
allowed to make the teacher’s income a variable and uncertain 
quantity. Neither of these conditions exists. Business is in 
@ most prosperous state, and I hear of no proposal to diminish 
the pay of any other public officials. , 

The proposed standard claims to fix nothing. The argu- 
ments which are potent to show the expediency of reducing 
the salaries by a small percentage this year, namely, that the 
gross sum saved will vindicate the economical temper of the 
school board with the popular imagination, while the individ- 
ual contributors will not be much hurt by a little cutting, will 
be just as valid next year, and the next, while the baneful in- 


fluences upon the teacher’s efficiency will be produced, which 
comes from the feeling that this board is guided by accidental 
considerations more than by established convictions of what is 
just and right. 

2. The chief motive of the proposed reduction, that the tax- 
payers demand such a step, is not, in my judgment, fairly 
warranted by the actual state of public sentiment. I have 
taken pains to ask the opinion of representative citizens, who 
are leaders of intelligent public opinion upon this and other 
important interests, and from them I receive the judgment 
that this board is fully justified in offering to its subordinates 
a pay which is proportionate to that attained by equal ability 
in other professions. In two or three of the replies to my 
questions as to whether the present schedule of salaries was 
extravagant, from gentlemen of high influence and business 
success have come suggestions of an increase of the salaries 
attached to the most honorable places. 

3. The ye my reduction ignores the rational ground upon 
which pay should be based in a department which, unlike 
most others in the public service, is a profession for which men 
and women are carefully trained through many preliminary 
years. That ground is that the pay should be such as to in- 
vite the finest order of ability and professional enthusiasm 
into the service. To a moderate extent that principle is recog- 
nized in the leading municipal departments. The city solic- 
itor and his assistants, the engineer, the treasurer, the auditor, 
the city clerk, and others have to be paid in proportion to 
what, as men of special training, they could earn in business. 
The office of the teacher is one of such dignity and far-reach- 
ing influence that the largest-minded men and women alone 
can properly meet its requirements. 

To obtain such, a city must hold out the assurance of an 
honorable comfort from day to day, and an old age free from 
care about money. 

In every other profession in America there are large prizes 
of income, which incite the ambition of the most brilliant and 
promising young men. 

For the purpose of comparison, I have obtained the follow- 
ing estimates ofincomes in the so-called learned professions in 
Boston, the estimates being made by careful and trustwor- 
thy persons: Of the lawyers of Boston, 50 have an income of 
$10,000 and upward; 100 have an income from $5,000 to $10,- 
000; 100 (or more) have an income from $3,000 to $5,000. Of 
the physicians, 11 probably receive $20,000 per annum ; 40 
gochey receive from $10, to $20,000; 80 probably receive 
rom $5,000 to $10,000 ; 200 probably receive from $3,000 
to $5,000. 

In the three leadin 
ones concerning whi 


Protestant denominations (the only 


I have had time to make inquiry) 
ao 21 ministers whose salaries are from $4,000 
1 . 

It the more striking figures which might be taken from the 
departments of finance, manufactures and trade were added 
to this list, they would strongly reinforce the inference which 
is the chief one I desire to draw, that the men who are fur- 
nished, through natural capacity and education, with the pow- 
ers which generally command success, have much stronger pe- 
cu inducements to enter many other occupations than 
that of teaching; and this is one of the reasons for the fact 
which often perplexes school committees, that eminently 
strong teachers are hard to find. It is the contemplation of 
the principle here involved which has decided the Boston 
schoo! committee in former years to have a standard of salaries 
based upon generous ideas of the class of minds needed as 
and of the manner in which alone the de- 
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VIIL—TuEr GERMAN REAL-SCHULE. 
[Discussed by Pror. G. 8. HALL, Feb. 19, 1881.} 





History.—The modern real-schule dates its existence from 
1842. There are now about two-thirds as many of these 
schools as there are gymnasia. The curriculum, although not 
radically different, differs in the proportion it assigns to the 
different studies. Latin is required, Greek is not; natural sci- 
ence and the modern languages and studies are given special 
prominence. Their first purpose was purely industrial; al- 
most no political science was taught, and very little classics; 


the object was practical utility. In these schools Prussia took 
the lead, and although the government looked on and ex- 
tended no helping hand, they were established in the various 
towns and supported by the municipalities; they grew and 
flourished, till at last they obtained such a position that the 
government endowed them and really took them under its own 
patronage. Gradually the courses of study were limited, no 
professions were allowed, ee | technical, and slowly the 
urpose was developed to establish schools in which the ob- 
ect should be to teach science for the love of science, with no 
other motive whatever. 


Methods.—The starting-point is the object lesson; the mind 
is taught to use the eyes. In this, country-children excel. 
Charts, pictures, and natural history collections, —the last 
made by the children themselves, — are much used. The rule 
always is to begin with general study, and not to specialize in 
any particular direction till the student is well advanced. No 
science is taught exclusively at first. One point in the in- 


struction that deserves Ae emphasis is the lecture method. 
Text-books are requi by law, but they are always used 
merely as books of reference. The special teaching is almost 
invariably done by the teacher himself, by means of the lec- 
ture. A very desirable feature of the lecture method is that 
by it the teacher seeks to govern the child, and a great disci- 
mt Ad is to control the child’s interest. There is a great deal 
of plain talking. The secret of putting things in a clear and 
cogent way, the art of sacrificing fine talking and nice sentence- 
building to clearness, is carried to a great state of perfection. 
No regard whatever is paid to the form of the statement, but 
everything is sacrificed, in the first place, to clearness in pre- 
senting the subject-matter. When the student writes out his 
report of the lecture, then attention is paid to the language. 
The questioning method is introduced into the real-schule to 
a very great extent. In the lower grades, the teacher stops the 
lessons and asks questions. Sometimes he pauses and looks 
about the room, and then you can hear a pin drop. Every 
one is expecting to be called on. Finally the teacher desig- 
nates some one, and the answer is given. Some of the teach- 
ers consider it a good plan to have the pupils interrupt them 
in the course of the lectures by questions, although that 
method is not very extensively followed. The two objects of 
questions are, first to test, and second to make the boy think, 
and it is mainly the second object which is sought, it seems to 
me. It is by examinations that the thoroughness with which 
lessons are wrought into the pupil’s mind is tested, but it is 
by the question, which excites and stimulates the boy to think, 
that the real work is done. 

Order of Subjects.—There are two classes of sciences, — the 
observational and the experimental. This is, of course, purely 
for educational purposes. The museum is the workshop of the 
one, and the laboratory the workshop of the other. In the mu- 
seum one studies nature; in the laboratory, special laws and 
apparatus. Now, I think that this principle or division is so 
very important that we can almost see two distinct mental 
types, that have been developed by these two courses of study; 


and I think these two types are just as distinct as the classical 
and the scientific type of mind. One of each of the represent- 
ative sciences should be introduced in teaching, and it seems 
to me that the observational should be introduced first. That 
comes first in the order of nature, and not only that, but mak- 
ing conditions, as is necessary in the experimental, is harder. 
Of course, the great thing in teaching science is to avoid hasty, 
remature conclusions. It is said that it is possible to teach a 
y of ten years of age so that he shall stand above New- 
ton. And so it is in a certain sense, but it is done by abso- 
lutely ignoring all the moral effects, and giving the boy bare 
results, without any conception of the effort required to: 
attain them. Unless some actual work of attainment or verifi- 
cation is done, the object of education is to a great degree 
lost. The pupil should be brought to a point where he stands 
face to face with nature. If it is mere cramming a thousand 
different —— and all sorts of facts and theories, then only 
evil can result. Here in America, where there is such a 
tendency to Rig facts and reach conclusions without the 
discipline which facts require, this is of supreme imporance. 
The mind of the youth should be kept as free as possible 


to|from all premature, precocious generalizations, which are 


always sure to be misunderstood, which are always sure to re- 
press and prevent mental i however much they 
may stimulate it at the time. Upon this point teachers re- 
quire much moral temperance and poise, The laboratory is 
the school of logic of modern times. Logic is taught when 
the individual is brought face to face with nature, and is 
oe, to study her laws for himself. In the laboratory the 

ld and the teacher are brought into the best relations. It 
does away with all those thousand and one puzzles and conun- 
drums with which teachers used to stand so high above their 
pupils, and discipline them with such terial sternness 
and severity. There the pupil is brought face to face, and in 
daily contact with the best minds and authorities on the sub- 
ject, and can ask questions and receive information as far as 
possible. But any teacher of science ought to remember that 
boy of a dozen or fifteen or eighteen years of age is sure 
learn faster than he can possibly teach, if he teaches well. 
can ask a thousand questions no teacher can answer,— 
even a smail boy. The laboratory is to be advocated for every 

an 





does in science, but it is to be advocated 
school of logic. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Evectic History oF THE UNITED STates. By M. E. 
Thalheimer, author of Manual of Ancient History, An Out- 
line of General History, A History of England, etc. Intro- 
duction price, $1.00; exchange price, 60 cents. Cincinnati 
and New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 


Part first of this well-arranged text-book is devoted to the 
prehistoric ages; discoveries and settlements of America; fol- 
lowed by well-written chapters on the ‘‘ Growth of the -Col- 
onies,’’ ‘‘ The War of Independence,”’ ‘‘ Growth of the United 
States,’’ the War of the States from 1861 to 1865, the restoration 
of the Union, and an Appendix, giving the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Constitution of the United States of America, and 
a general Index. Nine admirably-executed maps are given, 
showing the routes of the discoverers, a map of North Amer- 
ica, a map of the colonies prior to 1763 and during the Revolu- 
tionary War; a map of Lake Champlain and Hudson River; 
maps to illustrate the War of 1812, the Mexican War, the Civil 
War, and a valuable one showing the acquisition and distribu- 
tion of territory during theperiod of the growth of the United 
States. The illustrations are very numerous, and well chosen 
to convey correct ideas of men, places, and events. The notes, 
historical, biographical, and descriptive, are of the very best 
character. The author wisely avoids the too common fault of 
school histories, by omitting useless details which tend to bur- 
den the student’s memory merely, and sketches the important 
historical events in brief and concise statements easily remem- 
bered. The paragraph headings are printed in heavy type, and 
serve as well-chosen topics for recitation. Review Questions are 
placed at the end of each part. Excellent questions on the 
Constitution bring out clearly the important features of that 
great document. The publishers have made a book of which 
they may justly be proud. The text, illustrations, maps, and 
binding are in a style approaching perfection for school use. 








FAMILIAR TALKS ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. A Manual em- 
aaa the Great E s of English Literature, from the 
English Conquest of Britain, 449, to the death of Walter Scott, 
1832. By Abby Sage Richardson. Chicago: Jansen, Mc- 
Clurg & Co. Price, $2.00. 


Mrs. Richardson has given in the fifty-nine “‘ Talks ’’ con- 
tained in this volume, an excellent survey of the history of 
English literature from the earliest times to the days of Sir 
Walter Scott, accompanied by illustrative extracts, which are 
selected with discrimination and good judgment. The pur- 
pose of the book is one that commends it to ali who are in- 
terested in the study of our literature. The style of the work 
is conversational, and might subject the author to the criticism 
that it was not sufficiently “ classic,’ if it was designed asa 
model of composition for students, who are more or less influ- 
enced by the books they study. The aim of the author is 
frankly avowed in her sensible preface. She seeks to create a 
desire on the part of those who should read the book, to ‘“‘ know 
the best works of the best authors.’’ In our judgment it is 
happily calculated to deepen the interest of the young in the 
study of English literature, and guide them to the best writings 
of the best authors. We are glad to find a good index ap- 
pended. In this day of rapid book-making an accurate index 
is an important part of a book. 





Sunrise. A Story of the Times. By William Black. New 

York: Harper & Brother. ~ 

This is a story of the agitation of labor, with special refer- 
ence to the European society of ‘‘ Internationals.’’ Mr. Black 
discusses the social problems with marked skill and power. 
The scene is principally located in London, occasionally pre- 
senting the leading characters in Paris and Venice. Ferdi- 
nand Lind is the society’s shrewd manager in England, who 
has a beautiful daughter, ‘‘ Natalie,’’ an accomplished Hunga- 
rian. Two Englishmen,—‘‘ Lord Evelyn’’ and “‘ Brand,’’—of 
wealth and position, become members of the society, and are 
its chief actors. Lind’s love for his daughter is strongly por- 
trayed, but his lack of fidelity to his friends and to the Inter- 
nationals is in strong contrast. Brand loves the daughter, 
and in America the day of hope comes to the lovers, and also 
to the society’s future. Mr. Black kindles a warm sympathy 
for the laboring classes, and shows keen observation and 
study of the problem of social amelioration. The publish- 
ers put the work in both the handsome “ Library’’ and the 
cheap ‘‘ Franklin Square Library’’ editions. 





Sister AuGustTing. An Old Catholic Superior of the Sis- 
ters of Charity in the St. Johannis Hospital, at Bonn. Au- 
thorized translation from the German memorials of Amalie 
von Lasaulx. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


This is a memoir of one well known in her life-time as a 
woman who devoted herself bravely for the good of others, 
Amalie von Lasaulx, “Sister Augustine,”’ was born Oct. 19, 
1815, at Coblentz, where she spent her early childhood. In 
1840 she took the decisive step and entered a convent at 
Nancy, and took the vow to devote the rest of her life in serv- 
ing the poor and the neglected sick. In 1849 she was ap- 
pointed Superior of the new hospital at Bonn, called the Hos- 
pital of St. John, which she managed with remarkable skill 
and fidelity. The mainspring of her life was her deep sense 
of truth and her unselfish love. She won the confidence 


and friendship of the best beople at Bonn, foremost among 
whom were the Mendelssohns and Boisserées. When in 1864 
|the Schleswig-Holstein war broke out, she started for the 
| battle-field to undertake the care of the wounded, where she 
'did noble service. Two years later she went, with a band of 
sisters, to do hospital-work in Bohemia, where she continued 
her labors until her health failed from the effects of a disease 
contracted in her Austrian work. She returned to Germany 
and died, mourned by the whole people. The book is one of 
the best type, and will do much good, 





ADVANCED} READINGS AND RecitTatTions. By Austin B. 
Fletcher, A.M., LL.B., Prof. of Oratory, Brown Univer- 
sity, and Boston University School of Law. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 

The purpose of this compilation is to supply a need, long 
felt, for a Reader and Speaker adapted to the requirements of 
advanced classes in colleges, post-graduate schools, and for 
mature students everywhere. The selections have all been 
tested in the classroom, with reference to their adaptation to 
develop the students’ powers of expression, and with a view to 
furnish for study, pieces of a high literary character. A care- 
ful examination of his chosen selections, in both prose and 
poetry, shows that he has drawn upon the garnered gems of 
eloquence and wisdom of the best authors of the past and 
present ages. His aim has been to select pieces best suited to 
teach the proper expression of passages, with regard to the 
feelings, emotions, and passions involved. We know of no 
compilation better adapted for drill exercises than this book 
contains. Its scope affords abundant opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of the most difficult, as well as the simpler, forms of 
gesture and action. Mr. Fietcher’s work will be largely 
judged by experts in the teaching of oratory by his introduc- 
tory chapter on Elocution. His definitions and illustrations 
appear to us well adapted to convey to the student his ideas of 
the requirements of correct expression. This portion of the 
book is of great importance, as it will be the guide to the in- 
structor in securing the desired results. Most of his direc- 
tions are in accord with those given by such recognized pro- 
fessors as Monroe, Gilman, Baxter, Churchill, etc. The book 
is issued in beautiful style by the publishers, being well 
printed on excellent tinted paper and tastefully bound. 





MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL PUBLICATIONS. The Miles Glorio- 
sus of T. Maccius Plautus. A Revised Text, with Notes, 
by Robert Yelverton Tyrrell, M.A; fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, and Regius professor of Greek in the University of 
Dublin. Price, $1.25. 

The Fasti of Ovid. Edited, with Notes and Indices, by G. H. 
Hallam, M.A., late fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
assistant-master at Harrow. Price, $1.25. 

ELEMENTARY CLAssics. Caesar. Scenes from the Fifth 
and Sixth Books of The Gallic War. Edited, for the Use of 
Schools, by C. Colbeck, M.A., late fellow of Rina f College, 
Cambridge ; assistant-master at Harrow School. Price, 
40 cents. 

Livy. The Hannibalian War; being part of the Twenty-first 
and Twenty-second books of Livy. Adapted for the use of 
beginners, by G. C. Macaulay, A.M., assistant-master at 
Rugby, and formerly fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. Price 40 cents. 


These books are presented in admirable type and bound in 
neat style, and comprise select portions of the great Latin au- 
thors, edited by eminent practical teachers, with introduc- 
tions, and notes at the end of each volume. These series are 
designed to supply first-class text-books for the higher schools 
and colleges. The notes are judiciously made, giving the stu- 
dent just such helps as will best furnish him with a correct 
knowledge of the text, and a thorough insight into the struc- 
ture of the Latin language. The maps and illustrations are 
useful in fixing localities, and giving an idea of the costumes 
and warlike weapons in vogue among the ancients. We com- 
mend these books to the attention of classical instructors, and 


to students who desire to review their studies in this depart- 
ment. Ge | t 





THE ADDRESSES AND JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATJONAL ASSOCIATION, Session of the year 
1880, at Chautauqua. New York: Published by the Asso- 
ciation; W. D. Henkle, Secretary, Salem, Ohio. : 


This volume contains the addresses given hefore the General 
Association, and the Departments of Higher Instruction’, Nor- 
mal Schools, Elementary Schools, Industrial Education, and 
Superintendence (this department met at Washington, D: C., 
Feb. 19 and 20,1880). The proceedings of the Spelling Reform 
Association is also included. Appended is the Constitution, 
names of Life Directors, Board of Elective Directors, Reports 
of Treasurer and Secretary, and list of Officers. Members of 
the Association are entitled to a copy of this volume; others 
can obtain them of the Secretary, W. D. Henkle, Salem, O., 
or of the Treasurer, Eli T. Tappan, Gambier, O. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PLAYS FoR ScHooLs. By Jane Andrews. 
Six numbers. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, 15 cents 


This series of suggestive and interesting plays are designed 
as a sort of review of each country or topic, ar present a com- 
pre hensive view of the subject as a unit. comprise the 
United States, Europe, Asia, Africa, and South America, 





The author wisely advises that these plays should be used Only 
after a country has been faithfully studied from the geography, 
and when the child has become familiar with all the names 
used in the play. As supplementary reading-books on geog. 
raphy they would serve an excellent purpose. The plays are 
well written, and must produce an avimating effect upon 
school. They are well priuted in clear type, and sold at the 
low price of fifteen cents each. 





ANNOTATED ENGLIsu CLassics. By Rev. Henry N. Hudson, 
professor of Shakspeare in BostonUniversity. Shakespeare’; 
King Henry the Highth, and Romeo and Juliet. Boston: 
Ginn & Heath. 


These are the two latest volumes of the series designed for 
use in schools and in families. The usual scholarly introduc. 
tions to the dramas covering the history of the plays, author- 
ship, and special characteristics are given in each volume, 
We desire to call special attention to Mr. Hudson’s character. 
izations of Wolsey, Queen Katharine, King Henry, and Anne 
Boleyn, in the introductory chapter to King Henry the Eighth, 
The reading of these portions of the introduction should pre- 
cede the reading of the play. The characteristics of these 
great characters in the play, so ably analyzed, will make the 
student’s understanding much more complete and satisfactory, 
The explanatory and critical notes are of the same excellent 
character as have been furnished by Mr. Hudson for the entire 
series. The typography, printing, paper and binding are 
simply perfect. To the publishers much credit is due for the 
taste and good workmanship of their valuable publications. 





Niw ARITHMETICAL Series. Embracing Firat Lessons in 
Arithmetic and The Practical Arithmetic. Two book se- 
ries for ome 2 Intermediate, Grammar, and Common 
Schools. By Edward Olney, professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Michigan, and author of a series of math- 
ematical text-books. New York: Sheldon & Co. Price for 
two books, 68 cents; exchange, 50 cents. 


The First Lessons embraces oral and written exercises, and 
is designed as an introduction to the author’s Practical Arith- 
metic. It presents a course of lessons in Number, simple and 
attractive in method. The author recognizes the fact that the 
child must necessarily begin the study of Number by simple 
inspection, but claims that this method should be kept at a 
minimum. The true scientific method of acquisition requires 
that the teacher should present the smallest number of funda- 
mental truths, from which the science can be built up, and 
then teach the pupil how to grasp these and deduce from them 
the great body of facts which constitute the science. The les- 
sons are arranged, and very elegantly illustrated, showing 
much originality, and a wise adaptation to the wants of the 
young pupils. It contains ninety-nine lessons, on one hundred 
and forty-one pages, and has plenty of practical examples of 
just the right kind for young children. The Practical Arith- 
metic contains about four hundred pages, and has the largest 
number of well-chosen examples for practice of any book of 
its class published. The definitions and rules are models of 
brevity and clearness. The one great merit which has im- 
pressed us, in the careful examination we have given this series, 
is the admirable manner in which the author has graded the 
lessons and examples. The Metric System is well presented, 
and the chapter on Mensuration is a valuable one. One hun- 
dred test exercises in Applied Arithmetic are furnished, and in 
the Appendix are found many valuable suggestions on averaging 
accounts, and methods of finding the greatest common divisor, 
least common multiple, ete. In mechanical execution these 
books are models of excellence and cheapness. 





Tue LIBRARY MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TuovGnut. Vols. VI. and VII. New York: American 
Book Exchange. Price, each 50 cents. 


This was originally started as a monthly, at 10 cents a nul- 
ber, $1.00 a year. A change was made with the issue of Sep- 
tember, 1880, and the book form adopted, and each issue forms 
now a complete bound volume. Formerly its contents were 
limited to choice selections from English and continental mag- 
azines and reviews, but in December, 1880, American topics, 
treated by able American thinkers, were introduced. Tbé¢ 
present volumes contain a wide range of the ablest articles 
published in Europe and America within the year. Its pric¢ 
places such reading within the reach of all. 


Tue Kine’s Missive, and Other Poems. By John Gree! 
leaf Whittier. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


This charming little volume opens with the “ Prelude” o 
five stanzas of rare excellence, followed by the poem which 
gives the book its title, which describes a memorable inciden! 
in the annals of Boston in 1661. Most of the twenty or moré 
poems that constitute the book have been before in 
some form. Among them are, “St. Martin’sSummer,” “Tb 
Lost Oceasion,” “ Within the Gate,” ‘ Abram Morriso. 
€ Voyage of the Jettie,’” “Our Autocrat,” — read at Dr 
Holmes’s Breakfast, celebrating his seventieth birthday, — 
“ Garrison,” “Bayard Taylor,” and others. which admirers “! 
Whittier will be glad to find in this beautiful volume. It is * 

ok that will be welcome in évery home, especially in Ne" 
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Australia and the Islands, and the Commerce of the World. 





volume shows Whittier as he appears in his advanced age- 
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THE HUMAN RACE; and other sermons preached at Chelten- 
ham, Oxford, and Brighton. By the late Rev. Frederick W. 
Robertson, M.A., incumbent of Trinity Chape!, Brighton. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The world-wide reputation of Mr. Robertson as a writer on 
religious subjects, and as a remarkable pulpit orator, will make 
this the fifth of the séries of his eloquent and scholarly ser- 
nions eagerly sought by the reading public. This volume con- 
tains thirty-two of his best efforts, upon a great variety of topics. 
Sermon five in this collection, upon ‘ National Education,” 
as illustrated by the character of Moses, is one that every edu- 
cator will read with profit aad interest. In fact, there is not 
one tame or indifferent effort in the collection. The publish- 
ers have presented this book to the public in a very neat and 


substantial form. 


Tests IN SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION. By Albert N. 
Raub, Ph.D., author of Raub’s Lessons in English, Normal 
Readers, etc. Philadelphia: T. H. Butler & Co. 


A neat, inexpensive manual, containing six thousand words, 
well selected for their adaptability to the demands of teachers 
who would test their classes in spelling, pronunciation, 
and definition, as well as for those who desire the aid of 
such a book for self-culture. Part I. contains the words 
liable to mispronunciation, given with pronunciation indicated 
and definitions. Part II. selects the words most liable to 
error in this regard, and tells also how they should be uttered. 
Part III. does the same for biographical names. Part IV, 
geographical names. There are also rules for spelling, with 
information concerning prefixes and suffixes. 


PARLOR VARIETIES. Plays, Pantomimes,and Charades, By 
Emma E. Brewster. Boston: Lee & Shepard; New York: 
Charles T. Dillingham. 

This little book contains a choice variety of excellent pieces 
for home and school entertainments, requiring only such facil- 
ities for their performance as can be readily secured in every 
neighborhood-cirele of young people. An examination of 
these plays shows them to be free from all objectionable senti- 
ments and expressions which tend to weaken the value of 
many such writings. They are sensible, and yet sufficiently 
humorous and entertaining to make them enjoyable to the 
young. Little parties of friends can, by the use of this little 
book, make for themselves occasions of entertaining and pleas- 
ant amusement, under the protection and control of their par- 
ents and friends. Anything that will contribute to rational 
home amusements should be encouraged, and such a book as 
this will aid imsecuring this object. 


A Practical Guide for the Teacher in 
New York: E. L. 


ScHOOL MANAGEMENT, 
the School-room. By Amos M. Kellogg. 
Kellogg & Co. Price, 75 cents. 


This valuable manual for the teacher was prepared by an 
educator who has earned the right to make suggestions and 
give advice by an experience of successful management. He 
well states the principles that underlie good discipline, and 
shows the young and inexperienced teacher how, by the exer- 
cise of common sense, the pupils may be successfully man- 
aged. From the standpoint of the school-room he points out 
the true methods to adopt to secure the great objects to be 
aimed at by every really good teacher, — that of training the 
young to become self-reliant, law-abiding citizens. Discipline, 
Penalties, Modes of Interesting and Employing Pupils are 
treated in an enlightened manner. The volume will be of 
benefit to any teacher. It especially shows how the pupils may 
be led to codperate and help forward the school instead of re- 
tarding it. It is a real addition to this class of works, of which 
we have far too few. 


Tue AcTtoR AND HIs ART. By C Coquelin, of The Comédie 
Francaise. Translated from the French by Abby Langdon 
Alger. Boston: Roberts Brothers. . P : 


This is an earnest and able plea for the recognition of the 
actor’s profession, and for right to be ranked among artists. 
The author urges with manifest sincerity and zeal that the 
poet has for his material, words; the sculptor, marble or 
bronze; the painter, colors and canvas; the musician, sounds; 
but the actor is his own material,—he is his own piano, he 
strikes his own strings, he molds himself like wet clay, he 
paints himself. His claims to honorable consideration are 
therefore as clear as those of any other artist. 








MAGAZINES. 


~In the North American Review for April is a noteworthy articl 
Judge A. W. Tourgeo, in which the professed reformers of the civil ser- 
és comp attie Cee entre: eas thate aobeunes of reform pronounced to 
Snndiend self-government, 
other is Sean shane of and on divers 
containe APPil number of the International Review is now ready, and 
» the conclusion of Edwin Arnold’s new poem, “ The Iliad of 


fal ate er The Light of Asia,” mines 


_|department, be immediately declared vacant. 


“THE MODEL MINING EXPERT.” 


[Recently there was tried in the United States Circuit Court of Cali- 
fornia a case in which ex-Senator William M. Stewart argued the cause 
for the plaintiff. rhe “ model mining expert’ was called in on both sides. 
It is evident that some one of the tribe trod on Senator Stewart’s corns. 
for, in summing up, he referred to the witness in terms poetic, as follows:) 


I know our carboniferous King Coal and Thomas Anthracite; 

I know the points of difference ’twixt specular and hemetite; 

I quote in high-toned phrases and disdain to use tautology, 

And sing the toughest passages, in Dana’s Mineralogy. 

I tell undoubted crystals from anhydrous clays or cobble-stoues ; 

I’ve learned the different systems, and I’ve studied Clairborne 
fossil bones; 

I know the thermic units of the milling point of Franklinite; 

Can tell a modern pollywog from Saurian or Troglodyte; 

I’m posted on the theory and practice of biology, 

But I’m just a trifle weak on the nice points of theology; 

In fact, in matters vegetable, animal, and mineral, 

I am the very model of a scientist in gineral. 

I know some cheerful facts about deposits argentiferous, 

l’ve made myself authority on treating ores auriferous; 

I have a pretty fancy for resistance and tensility,— 

And when a fee is tendered I take it with agility. 

I’m not restrained by modesty from telling what I know about; 

And at our meetings twice a year my facts I freely throw about, 

I talk on every subject that the Chair declares debatable, 

And take delight in formule when figures are *‘ equatable.”’ 

In fact, in matters practical, tangential, or centrifugal, 

I am a very model of an expert scientifical ; 

I know the average tensile strength of water, gas, and CO, 

Can give the fixed atomic weights of FeO and PDQ; 

Can calculate the make and cost of Bessemer of Pernot steel, 

Or tell with a pyrometer, how spirits in Inferno feel. 

I can manage a blast-furnace and a mighty yield of cinder make; 

And for my fuel, coal, and coke, petroleum or tinder take; 

I can write a tedious letter paper on most anything you choose 
to name; 

And credit for the things Il’ ve done it isn’t any use to claim, 

In short I’m crammed with everything, and hope to make the 
fact appear, 


ppe 
That I’m the very model of a modern mining engineer. 


THE “ LOOKER - ON.” 


— We often hear teachers criticised for teaching in a rut. 
Indeed, the word rut has played quite a part in the educationa! 
conversation and literature of this country. No one, so far as 
your ‘* Looker-on’’ knows, has yet defined or illustrated what 
itis to teach inarut. The following may prove a suggestive 
example: Third-Reader scholars should at least be able to add, 
subtract, and multiply by a multiplier of three figuree. 
Teaching in a rut is presenting the work in each of those proc- 
essess in one way only. The rut-following teacher, in sub- 
traction, will place on the board this example: 

914,810 
—509,789 

When she has had a hundred such examples correctly worked 
out by her class, she assumes that they are au fait in simple 
subtraction. But they are not. The least variation in the 
form of presenting the example will floor them. To take them 
out of the rut, as an exercise both in arithmetic and language, 
and that they may be fortified for future emergencies, the ex- 
ample should be presented in all the following forms: 914,810 
— 509,789. From 914,810 take 506,789; take 509,789 from 
914,810; subtract 509,789 from 914,810; What is the difference 
between 914,810 and 509,789 ? A class in a certain school lately 
were told to multiply a certain number by another. They 
looked amazed and indignant. Theidea of saying ‘ multiply’ 
to them! It was like Daniel O'Connell calling his termagan' 
friend a sub-duplicated hypothenuse of an isosceles triangle. 
‘* Multiply’? was a word that was not permitted in that dis- 
trict below the grammar grades. At last aray of light was 
thrown on the subject when an urchin asked, “‘ Shall we times 
it?’’ To keep out of ruts requires the presentation of a sub- 
ject in most of the ways in which science and practice are in 
the habit of presenting it. 


—The school board of and San Francisco has gone on 
record in an unjust discrimination against married women as 
teachers in public schools, At a recent meeting of the San 
Francisco Board of Education, the following was presented 
and unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That the positions of all lady teachers who bere- 
after enter into matrimony while in the employ of the school 


The Boston School Board declares that, ‘‘ No married wo- 
man shall be employed as a teacher in the public schools, ex- 
cept by a favorable action of the Board, upon a report of the 
Division Committee, stating the reason, in each case, why 
such appointment should be made.”’ 


This is only a form of the discrimination which the honor- 
able board of San Francisco has put in practice against the 
female teachers of that city. By legislative enactment teach- 
ers filling the same positions are entitled to the same pay, re- 
gardiess of the fact of sex. But in that city the position of 
vice-principal is filled by both men and women, and to pre- 
vent the women from enjoying the benefit of the law the board 
introduced the term “ master,’’ which the ladies could not 


tience to characterize such action as that of the San Fran- 
cisco boards, on the matrimonial question, in terms that 
are becomingly mild. To say that it is petty, contemptible, 
inquisitorial, and infamous, is only approaching the sub- 
ject gently. It is a breach of etiquette and an infringement 
of constitutional liberty; an attempt at interference and dic- 
tation in the personal affairs of the lady-teachers that is as 
offensive as if directed against the freedom of religious wor- 
ship, or personal opinion on matters of science, literature, 
art, and political bias. If marriage renders a woman ineli 
gible for teaching, why does it not render a man ineligible? 
Is marriage a state of servitude, or is teaching, under the San 
Francisco boards, a state of dependence in which the interfer- 
ence of low politicians with the personal liberty of the teachers 
of one sex is legitimate and permissible ? This rule has been 
greeted with displeasure by the press of California, and it is to 
be presumed that it does not meet the approval of any consid- 
erable portion of the people of the Atlantic coast. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


American educators would be gratified could they know all 
the demands made by foreign countries upon the Bureau of 
Education for information with reference to education in the 
United States. 

The present minister from Portugal, resident at Washing- 
ton, Viscount das Noqueiras, early on his arrival, applied to 
the Bureau for data to enable him to make a statement in re- 
gard to American education, which was prepared and printed 
in Portuguese, and received the compliments of his govern- 
ment. Recently he has requested of General Eaton informa- 
tion in regard to technical and industrial education. Prof. J. 
J. da Silva Amado, who has been in this country for some 
time, as a delegate from the Government of Portugal to the 
International Quarantine Convention, and who has been spe- 
cially delegated by the district of Lisbon to inquire into Amer- 
ican education, has been spending sometime at the Bureau 
gathering facts for his report. He has received from General 
Eaton a letter of introduction to the officers of institutions and 
systems of education in several of the leading centers of the 
country, where he proposes to make studies for himself. 


THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION 

is in possession of information concerning the contest in the 
University of Cambridge, Eng., over the proposal to certify 
formally the honors won by Girton and Newnham students at 
the Tripos examinations. American readers hardly need be 
reminded that the Girtonites and the Newnhamites are of the 
feminine gender. They have been allowed to pass the exam- 
inations, but their successes have not been formally chronicled 
and reported in that august body, the ‘‘ Cambridge Senate.’’ 
The complication arising from such omissions are more appar- 
ent than the injustice. For instance, while in the senate the 
univeisity authorities proclaim a man eighth wrangler, they 
may privately inform Girton that the real wrangler of the 
eighth was a woman. 

The certificates conceded, scholarships and fellowships be- 
come the next objective points in order. It looks as if, after a 
while, men would be pretending that no one ever imagined the 
principle “‘ Propria que maribus tribuuntur, mascula dicas,”’ 
to have any application to human knowledge. 


Washington, D. C., March, 1881. A. T. Sirs. 


—— 80. —— 


GEORGIA. 


WILLIAMSTON FEMALE COLLEGE, 


I have just been talking to an enthusiastic lady about a very 
odd school in which she is teaching. It is called a ‘‘ one-study 
school,’”’ by which is meant that the pupils study only one 
book at atime. For example, if they are studying geometry, 
they recite three lessons a day in it, and finish the book in five 
weeks. There is, I think, a review of some mathematics in 
connection with the geometry, and daily exercises in spelling, 
with a weekly composition. In this school they have two an- 
nual session of twenty weeks each, separated by holidays of 
six weeks. During each session, each class masters four stud- 
ies, usually of very different character, devoting five weeks 
to each. 

The school of which I write is at Williamston, in the north- 
western part of South Carolina. It is called the Williamston 
Female College, has existed about eight years, and has had the 
** one-study”’ plan in operation since 1877. There are chalyb- 
eate springs at Williamston,—once a summer resort,—and the 
college utilizes the old hotel. 


My acquaintance thinks the one-study plan a great success. 
She testifies that the pupils accomplish in a season about as 
many studies as girlsin other schools. She says, also, that the 
pupils prefer the one-study plan very much, and do not complain 
at all of the monotony of their work; and she adds that it 
lightens the labors of the teachers. My informant, who has a 








consistently lay claim to. Itis difficult to command one’s pa- 


kindergarten in connection with the school, is a pupil of Mrs, 
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Kriege, of New York. Certainly this school has been very 
successful in drawing pupils, and has a fine prospect for a large 
number. 

Before I began to teach school for a livelihood, I remember 
I used to think it would be a great deal better to have pupils 


study 
ONLY ONE BOOK AT A TIME, 


though [ had never heard of any one trying such a plan. I 
was accustomed to study, and I knew I could never, with any 
satisfaction, go through with even three important books at 
once. What grown person would think of reading, say, Le 
Conte’s Geology, Dr. McCosh on The Emotions, or Spencer’s 
Data of Ethics, and Trevelyan’s Fox, on the plan of twenty 
daily pages in each book? It is true, serious books are some- 
times published by installments in periodicals, but who does 
not find it an unsatisfactory way to read Spencer’s Evolution 
of Political Institutions, or the Duke of Argyll on the Unity 
of Nature? But when I became a professional teacher, I was 
too cautious to venture rashly on innovations. It so happened, 
however, that in a select, private school of young ladies it was 
once, at the beginning of a session, very desirable that a small 
class of excellent pupils should go rapidly through a certain 
book. It was avery favorable opportunity for trying an ex- 
periment. It seemed to me the exhilaration of going through 
a study so rapidly would counterbalance the sort of freshness 
which change of subject gives. But it turned out quite other- 
wise, for my pupils grew very tired of the work, and I never 
tried the plan again. I give this experience for what it is 
worth, 

To return to our school, which has another curious feature: 
As a reward for, a certain per cent of good marks a certain 
per cent. of tuition money is returned to pupils as a prize. 
The catalogue gives a list of sums paid back. In two sessions 
of five months, forty-one girls received $158,—the greatest sum 
paid to a single girl being $20, the smallest $2.00. The whole 
sum returned up to 1880 was $1,569. I suppose this plan 
keeps up the standard of scholarship. Herein Atlanta a few 
of us are disposed to think prizes of all kinds, and especially 
the principle of competition, bad agencies. We are very anx- 
ious for Miss Anna C. Brackett to come to the National 
Teachers’ Association next summer, and she must prepare to 
be interviewed, and to tell us all about the working and plans 
of her school, where emulation is not made an incentive. 


The Williamston schoo! has 
NO COMMENCEMENTS, 


nor public display of girls. It gives a diploma privately to 
those who go through with the prescribed course. This is an 
admirable feature. It is my deliberate opinion, no improve- 
ment in schools at the South is so much needed asthis. It 
would long ago have been made, in the natural way of having 
children of the best people not allowed to take part in the pub- 
lic display, and so creating a better fashion; but that the first 
effect is to leave the unlucky teachers with the “‘ commence- 
ment ’’ on their hands, and the worst material of their schools 
to make it of. So they are forced to ask girls to appear, and 
parents yield for the teacher’s sake. I see no objection to giv- 
ing diplomas publicly,—but to the personal display of young 
girls, I am very much opposed. 


Why Rev. Mr. Landers, the founder of the Williamston 
school, did not, in abolishing commencements, also drop the 
ambitious name “ college,’? I do not understand. From my 
information, honest, good work is done in thisschool. It is in 
a very retired situation, and the moral influences are excellent. 
It is a very cheap school. Eviza A. Bowen. 

Atlanta, Ga , 1881. 








HOW THE PUBLIC LIBRARY MAY HELP THE 
SCHOOL. 


‘* There is a post-meridian session of the school,’’ says the 
principal of the Worcester High School in a recent report, 
*‘every day in the library.’”” Mr. Green, the Worcester libra- 
rian, in an interesting paper describes the process by which 
this was brought about. A beginning was made in geography. 
The librarian met the teachers in the grammar schools and in 
some lower grades, and explained at length the books in the 
library on a particular country, selected by the teacher, and 
on which a number of classes were engaged. Books were then 
selected for the use of the teachers and for distribution in the 
schools. Two new classes of cards were prepared, one per- 
mitting teachers to draw six volumes for personal study, and 
the other twelve for the use of their classes. One-half of the 
teachers have taken out one of these cards, and one-third both 
of them. The effect of this work, as described by Mr. Green, 
_ has been at once to systematize and direct the reading of chil- 

dren. There has been on all sides the heartiest codperation, 
but the initiative in the work came plainly from the library. 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE, 
State Editor, W O. Fiuercuer, Biddeford, Me. 


— This term closes the sixth year of Mr. Kelley’s principal- 
ship of the high school at Belfast, and it is but justice to that 
gentleman to say that the school never attained a higher grade 
than now. It is to be hoped that Mr. K.’s services will be re- 
tained for many years to come, 

— Mr. Cram, of the Kennebunk High School, graduated a 
good class the 14th inst. Kennebunk is one of the finest 
towns in the State, and has supported a good high schoo! for 
many years, has a good course of study, and appreciates good 
work in the schoolroom. Mr. Cram contemplates closing his 
pedagogical duties with this term, and entering upon the prac 
tice of law. The grammar master also resigns. 

— The legislature adjourned on the 18th inst. No bill of 
detriment to education has been passed, as we are aware. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLirrorp, Manchester, N. H. 


— Dr. Henry A. Colt, rector of St. Paul’s School, at Mill- 
ville, Concord, will celebrate the 25th anniversary of his con- 
nection with that institution on April 3. This boarding- 
school for beys stands very high, and has always been large 
and prosperous under Dr, C.’s administration. The golden 
wedding comes next. May he live in these relations to cele- 


brate it. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— The town of Baltimore has had no school for over two 
years. It has but one pauper, and he is in the insane asylum, 
at Brattleboro. At the last ‘‘ March meeting’’ the town 
voted 40 cents on a dollar to pay current expenses, but not 
one penny for schools. Have the trustees of the Peabody 
Fund heard of this destitute town in Vermont ? 

— The academy at Ludlow has 108 pupils; at Hardwick, 70; 
at Morrisville, 75. 

— The present number of students in the medical depart- 
ment of the U. V. M., Burlington, is 135, of whom 45 are can- 
didates for the degree of M.D., at the coming commencement. 

— Waitsfield voted by 110 to 41 not to return from the town 
to the district system of common schools. 

— Geo. A. Brown, for three years past the popular princi- 
pal of the Bellows Falls High School, has been admitted to the 
bar of Windham Co. He isa graduate of Dartmouth Coll., 
and has attended Harvard Law School one year. He ought 
to be kept teaching. 

— Windsor contemplates the addition of an ‘‘ intermediate ”’ 
to her village schools. 

— State Supt. of Ed. Dartt, desires to meet the town supts., 
and a meeting is to be held at Essex Junction, on Thursday, 
the 24th inst. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED BUNKER, (Boston Highlands), Maas. 


— The schools of North Adams reopen on the 28th inst. 

— It is proposed to hold half-day sessions for the smaller 
children in the Worcester schools, 

— The graduating class in the Millbury High School gave an 
entertainment and reception at the Town Hall last week, in- 
cluding literary exercises, the ‘“‘ Fan Drill,” a supper, and a 
social gathering. 

— Rutland has voted to abolish the school-district system. 

— At the annual graduating exercises of the Northbridge 
High School, of which Mr. Arthur F. Brown is principal, Mr. 
William A. Mowry, of Providence, delivered his address on 
** Oregon.”’ 

— The schools of Westminster are reported to have been 
generally successful the past year, especially the high school 
under Prof. Elliott. . 

— The Massachusetts Institute of Technology at Boston has 
an unusual pupil in ex-Judge Grant, who is nearly 70 years 
old and has a large law practice in Iowa. He is acquiring a 
knowledge of chemistry for use in mining litigation. , 

— The entering class at the Holten High School, Danvers, 
will number forty-four boys and girls. ye 

— The fourth annual reunion of the graduates and friends 
of the Franklin High School was held in Daniels Hall last 
week. Nearly 200 members and invited guests were present. 

— A class of thirteen has just graduated from the Stoughton 
High School. { 

— Mr. L. R. Williston resigned the head-mastership of the 
Cambridge High School on Thursday last, and Mr. W. F. 
Bradbury, for a long time Hopkins master in the school, was 
elected head-master of the school. While Mr. Williston has 


been a very successful teacher in Cambridge, his labors have 


been constantly seconded by the able services of his success 

Mr. Bradbury, whose merits as a teacher and author entitle h 

to the first place among our educational workers. _ ; 
— Supt. Wm. H. Lambert, of Malden, in his annual 





1880 was $38,498.71; total expenditures, $37,858.59; leaving 4), 
unexpended balance of $645.12. The percentage of valuatio, 
expended for the support of schools during the year was 3) ¢ 
mills on $1. The evening drawing-school has been a succes, 
The number of scholars attending the evening session was 94 
The teachers’ meetings, which have been held monthly, hay, 
been largely attended. Many reforms have been introducgg 
and successfully carried out. 

— Harvard Coll. is to have a full-length portrait of ex-Preg;, 
Hayes, to be hung in Memorial Hall by the side of the picture, 
of John Adams and John Quincy Adams. 

— The fifteen Indian girls at Rev. D. L. Moody’s Sem., x 
Northfield, are said to rank high in their recitations, and t, 
surprise their teachers by their intelligence. 

— Efforts are being made for the establishment of a truant. 
school in Worcester Co. 

— It is estimated that it will require 1,200 tons of coal a yea; 


to heat Boston’s new high-school building. 
— The Taunton Industrial Drawing School has just closed, 


with ar exhibition, its winter session of sixteen weeks, four 
evenings a week. There have been upwards of 200 pupils, 
and the work done in the machinery, modeling, and free-han¢ 
departments has been of a high order, as well as that exhibited 
in geometrical and mechanical drawing. The exhibition jp- 
cluded also a great variety of miscellaneous drawings, and re. 
flected great credit upon both teachers and pupils. 

— Whately spent $1,403 on its schools last year. 

— Mr. Moore, of the Taunton High School, who is obtain- 
ing subscriptions for a powerful telescope for the school, has 
secured $250, one-half the required amount. 

— Thomas Carlyle, who was an LL.D. of Harvard, is re. 
ported to have left to that university the materials used by 
him in the preparation of his life of Frederick the Great. 

— Dr. Edward Severs, a German by birth and education, is 
spoken of as the probable successor, at Harvard, of Dr. Fredk. 
H. Hedge, who has recently resigned the professorship of 
German. 


MASS. ASSOC. OF CLASSICAL AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the Massachusetts Assoc. 
of Classical and High-School Teachers will be held in Boston, 
in the hall of the Latin School, Warren avenue, on Friday and 
Saturday, April 8 and 9, beginning at 10.00 a.m. Subjects for 


discussion: 
Friday, April 9. 
of Forces; G. H. Forbes, Roxbury Latin School, 
on Raagiintive onunciation of Latin;,” John Tetlow, Girls’ Latin 
ool, 


Boston. : 
“ Admission to Cela on the Recommendation of 
Reaesenee is the Best Method; Samuel Thurber, 

oston. 

“« Latin Gesdugniionr’ Prof. George M. Lane, Harvard University. 

** Requirements for Admission to College in English;’’ Wm. C. Collar, 
Roxbury Latin School. 


“ The Parallel 


Teacher without 
irls’ High School, 


Saturday, April 9. 

Report on the Study of P — and Natural Science in our High 
Schools; made by Messrs. F. A. Hill, F. A. Waterhouse, A. G. Boyden, 
J. W. Perkins, and J. O. Norris. 

Six Short Papers on Various Topics: W. F. Bradbury, “ Iliad I., 137-139. 
G. R. Dwelley, “Sight Translation.”” E. H. Lord, “* Manipulation of 
Glass.” W. C. Collar, “ Eclogue I., 21-22.” Selah Howell, “ Seeley’s His- 
tory and Politics.” J. O. Sanborn, “ Graduating Exercises.” 

ports of committees. OSES MERRILL, Prest. 
W. F. Brappory, Rec. Sec. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
State Editor, I. O. Winstow, Providence, R. I. 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN RHODE ISLAND. 
COMMISSIONER STOCKWELL’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


The following is an abstract of the annual report of the com- 
missioner of public schools: 


Schcol Census: Absenteeism.—The school census indicates an increas 
of 2,711 in the total enrollment over last year; but two-thirds of the in 
crease goes to swell the number of absentees, who have reached the null 
ber of 12,279, or 23 per cent. of the entire school population. The increas 


in absentees is chiefly confined to the man where the 
are called from the school to the While in the 


School Year: Teachers.—The average school year has increased by '¥° 
days, owing to an increase in the number of schools in those places which 
have the longest school year. In many of the smaller towns the lens) 
of the school year has been much shortened. In some cases the alternati’® 


is presented of the term or an inferior 
Pepe ae en 
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wie t; and, second, that a larger proportion of those 
would eet in teochiog fail to increase their talents than in other occu- 
who enero obviate this, schools should be conducted on strictly business 
Paciples and should be made to take their place in competition with the 
pr r 


rest of the world’s activities. 
Evening Schools. —The usual number of evening schools has been 
“ tained, and with average success. A careful survey of this field of 
ma aia nal labor leads to the conclusion that the evening schools must be 
pore part of our system, that they must be supplementary to the 
e hools, and not a substitute for them, and that the teaching should 
a” f the highest order. The tendency of the times is to force young peo- 
ee to the store or workshop at an early However rigid the law 
ple he, large numbers of boys and girls will still grow up to manhood 
ma = a ote with only the rudiments of an education. To such as 
_w. eo evening school offers great facilities; but the evening school 
poor in no way take the place of the day school, since the tendency to 
mee oung people employment too —_ so strong that if the advan- 
give Jef school can be secured and at the same time the opportunity for 
alar employment, the children will be compelled to bear a double bur- 
regu the sacrifice of their health. A serious mistake has been made in 
den osing that an inferior order of teachers would answer for the evening 
oop js. The pupils of these schools need a special effort to arouse their 
- siectual activities; they need to come in contact with positive charac- 
in = d mature jadgment. Again, the terms are so short that there is no 
peat * for experimenting on the part of inexperienced teachers. 
The institute work the past year has been unusually satisfactory. In- 
stitutes have been held in Westerly, East Greenwich, Pascoag, and Woon- 
socket. The total number of teachers present at the four was about three 
hundred, and a deep interest was shown in the subjects presented. 


The question how the school and the library can be brought into more 
vital connection is still an mmpertans one, the successful solution of which 
will go far to determine the character of the coming generation. Readin 
is becoming the employment of the people, and who shall teac 
what to read and how to read if not the public schools ? 

The results of the law passed a year ago qoorenna = annual appropri- 
ation for purchasing school apparatus have been highly satisfactory. Aid 
has been granted to 116 dist A most excellent nning has been 
made in this work; the labor of instruction has been lightened, and the 
task of the pupils made more agreeable. A proper use of this fund will 
be to build up in every school-house in the State a library containing se- 
jections from the literature of our . No child should be allowed 
to pass from our schools into the bus of life without having come 
in contact with the purest sentiments in the language. These libraries 
should also contain the elementary works of the different branches of 


natural science. 
Progress.—A visit to the schools in the various sections of the State has 


shown an improved condition of affairs in many respects. The general 
tone of school-life has been elevated. This is doubtless due to an increased 
sense of responsibility on the part of the teacher. Marked progress has 


been made in the study of geography ; this is now taught upon the topical 
plan, assisted by the practice of map-drawing. With an introd nation of 
the globe into the se ools, the chief obstacle to acquiring a geo hical 
knowledge will be removed. The study of grammar is in a transitional 
stage. In the reaction from technical grammar to lan lessons the 
tendency has been too largely to ignore the science of the guage. A 
roper union of the two methods will alone answer their a me There 
3a tendency to diminish the amount of time given to arithmetic. This 
change should be hailed with joy, not on the ground that the study is not 
an important one, but because undue prominence has been given to it ata 
sacrifice other studies. Itis to be ~~ that in the vill schools at 
least, steps will be taken to introduce the study of freehand wing in its 
elementary 8 . If it is rightly taught there is as much reason to ex 
pect pupils to draw well as write well. In drawing, perception, rea- 
son, ju ment, and the are called into action, while man- 
ship is only an imitative art. A movement has been made to introduce the 
elements of the natural sciences into the schools, and with success. These 
studies, instead of increasing the labor of the school-room, very evenes 
bly gna it. —_ ry! value lies = fact that they cons ay = 
only visible means for development o © perceptive faculties. e 
mee school has done much to Initiate this movement. 


Consolidation,—There is a growing dissatisfaction with our present 
school law. It answers the purposes of neither pupil, parent, nor school 
officer. By the discontinuance of school districts, district taxes would be 
abolished, which are a perpetual source of local quarrels. Under a con- 


solidated plan these matters would be carried into town meetings, where 
local difficulties cannot come. If the is deemed too abrupt, it may 
be made gradually, the first step being to transfer the control of the 
schools to the school committee. This would bring the schools under uni- 
form and systematic direction, and teachers would no longer be called 
upon to render a divided allegiance to committees and trustees. The towns 
which wish to do so, should certainly be allowed to relieve themselves of 


this burden. 

Another ¢ needed is the transfer of the election of the superin- 
tendent of sch from the town council to the school committee. The 
office is one over which the town council have no control. If the present 
system of districts is retained, the committee should receive more power, 
so as to be able to determine the beginning of the several terms of school; 
prtthey se the of the » But while the law is 
essential to the welfare of the school system, yet it is but an instrument, 
= = chief value consists in the moral support which it is enabled to 


Conclusion. — The general turning of thought towards educational 
— seems to presage the dawn of a brighter day in the cause of edu- 
on. We are awaking from the delusion that anything can take the 
place of brains, and are beginning to reciate the nesds o the hour and 
retin fat of tout abn repeation ft urbe 
thetr dadiien ab unaneamiries 4 preparation for the discharge of 



























































— The winter term of school at Graniteville closed March 
11, with brilliant exercises. The teacher, Mr. Warren Math- 
¢wson, who has closed his labors in that place, has won the 
esteem of all by the faithful performance of his duties. 

— The bill providing school suffrage for women has failed 
‘0 pass, receiving only twelve votes in the Senate. 

— The town of Warren has made an appropriation to pur- 
chase Little Folks’ Readers for use in its schools. 

— Courses of Saturday noon lectures have been given in 
Newport for three successive winters. The last comprised six 
lectures by Prof. Harkness, Prof. Lincoln, Alexander Farnum, 
re Rev. D, H. Greer, Bishop Clarke, and Prof. Diman, all 
of Providence, The chief object of these lectures has been to 
le At 8 stimulus for the more advanced pupils, but the pub- 

also have been invited to attend. 
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much truth in what they say. 
a lack of thoroughness in the elementary branches. Thor- 
oughness should never be sacrificed by multiplying studies. 


— The flourishing village of Stafford Springs is greatly in 
need of a good graded school, with a high-school department. 
Such enterprising citizens cannot much longer delay the steps 
necessary to secure a result so desirable. The Catholic paro- 
chial school in this village withdraws many from the public 
schools. 

— The State Senate unanimously voted to concur with the 
House in making an appropriation for the erection of a new 
normal-school building at New Britain. This step gives great 
joy to the friends of education. Much credit is due to Repre- 
sentative Mitchell, of New Britain, for this favorable result. 

— The Yale Coll. funds now amount to $1,830,000, of which 
the academical department has $856,435.56. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





SOUTHERN ED. ASSOCIATION. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 1, 1881. 

The next meeting of the Southern Ed. Assoc., or convention 

for business purposes, will be held at Atlanta, Ga., Wednes- 

day, July 20, 1881. GEORGE A. CHASE, Prest. 
T. C. H. VANCE, Sec. 


CALIFORNIA.—The School Board of San Francisco (through 
Finance Com.) estimates the amount of money necessary to 
meet the expenses during the coming year as follows: For 
teachers’ salaries, $660,000; for janitors’ salaries, $35,000; for 
census marshals, $2,000; for books, $6,000; for stationery, 
$6,000; for printing, $3,000; for advertising, $1,000; for fur- 
niture, $10,000; for rents, $8,000; for repairs, $19,000; for 
permanent improvements, $11,000; for buildings, $40,000; for 
incidentals, $10,000; total, $821,000. The Com. recommended 
the transmition of a copy of the requirements to the Board of 
Supervisors. Mr. Thompson stated that the salaries had been 
raised about $54,000 per year by a previous action of the Board. 
He regretted that it was necessary to raise the appropriation, 
He had asked for $71,000 more than the appropriation of last 
year. 


Forrien.—In Scotland there is an agitation for commercial 
schools. A Glasgow merchant recently stated that he had in 
his business a dozen boys from Glasgow academies. He gives 
it as his opinion that they might remain there six years and 
never acquire the knowledge they would in two years at a 
commercial school. There is no time in the office to teach 
them. Their total ignorance of foreign coins, weights, and 
measures, or exchange usages, impaired their usefulness for 
ordinary calculations. Customers abroad mostly object now 
to buy in English values. They telegraph their offers, all 
charges, and even foreign duties, included in the price. So 
difficult were these calculations for Scotch boys that they in- 
variably got confused with them. As aconsequence, in almost 
every shipping office a number of foreign clerks who have 
been trained in commercial schools occupy the most renumer- 
ative places. 

The admission of women to the classes at University Coll., 
in London, Eng., is proving a striking success. There are now 
about one hundred and seventy, excluding the ‘‘ Slade girls,’’ 
who regularly attend the classes of the various professors. 

The Firth Coll., at Sheffield, has not at present sufficient 
funds to meet the current outlay. An additional $10,000 is 
needed for the endowment fund. 

The Rev. George Wasburn, D.D., prest. of Robert Coll., at 
ee, is in this country, soliciting aid for that insti- 
tution. 


In GENERAL.-—The movement for making at least an alter- 
native set of requisitions for admission to the principal colleges 
of the country has been prospering, and nearly all the ten 
New-England colleges concerned bave either already modified 
their entrance requisitions, or will do so in time for the circu- 
lars of the present year. Boston Univ. has determined to 
adopt as an alternative set for the coming year those requisi- 
tions agreed upon by the conferences of examiners in Greek, 
Latin, and mathematics. Last year, for the first time, the 
whole work of the third term of the senior year was made 
elective. 

The Peabody fund will have an income of about $90,000 for 
the current year. Itis said that Rev. Dr. Curry, the new agent, 
was selected by Agent Sears several years ago as his successor, 
and that he informed Dr. Curry of his plans before he died. 
The following endowments have recently been made to col- 
leges and universities: Bowdoin, $15,000; Williams, $20,000; 
Rochester, $25,000; Syracuse, 30,000; Lafayette, $50,000 ; 
Dartmouth, $50,000 ; Amherst, $106,000; Oberlin, $157,000; 
Sydney, $500,000; Yale, $1,000,000; Princeton, $1,200,000. 
Prof. Elliott, of the Smithsonian Inst., it is said, knows 
more about Alaska and its seal fisheries than any one else in 
this country. He passed between three and four years in 
Alaska, and often went for months without seeing a white 
man. He mastered the language of the natives, and made a 
most complete study of their mode of life. 


se 


ILLINOISs.—The Senate has recently passed a bill making 
education pempeleecz. There is no other way to make sure 
the desired result save the State. 
Bishop Spaulding, in his Lenton address to the Roman 
Catholic diocese of Peoria, refers to the public schools. He 
oappitbes ‘“* whatever may be the intention or purpose of those 
10 maintain this system, they are, in point of fact, the most 
effective allies of the propagators of unbelief and materialism.’’ 


-Kansas.—Co. Supt. Chidester, of Labette Co., appointed 
Do y’’ for that county, to 
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MicHiGAN.—State Teachers’ Institutes.—The following isa 

list of the teachers’ institutes appointed by Supt. of Pub. Instr. 

}. A. Gower, for the week of the spring vacation, beginning 
March 28: Bay Co., at West Bay City; Prof. F. W. Lankenaw, 
‘local com. Branch Co., at Coldwater ; Prof. L. C. Hull, 
\local com. Calhoun Co., at Albion; Prof. E. C. Thompson, 
\local com. Clinton Co., at Ovid; Prof. W. S. Webster, local 
icom. Ingham Co., at Leslie; Prof. H. C. Rankin, local com. 
|Lapeer Co., at Lapeer; Prof. Oliver G. Owen, local com. 
| Lenawee Co., at Hndson; Prof. W. W. Wendell, local com. 
| Oakland Co., at Holly; Prof. Clark Stanton, localcom. Wex- 
|ford Co., at Cadillac; Prof. Henry M. Enos, local com. Dur- 
‘ing the week beginning April 4, Kent Co. at Sparta Center; 
Prof. A. H. Smith, local com. 

One thousand five hundred and thirty students are in at- 
tendance at the Univ. of Michigan, an increase of one hundred 
over last year. Dr. Ford, of the chair of Anatomy, isill. Ex- 
aminations in the literary dept. are over. 


NORTH CAROLINA. — The Shaw Univ., at Raleigh, one of 
the Baptist schools for freedmen, has sent out more than 1,000 
teachers among the colored people. It has now 275 pupils. 

NEVADA.—The State University at Elko has had during the 
past year 48 pupils, 25 of whom were girls. 

New JERSEY.— Monmouth Co. is excited over the exclusien 
of colored children from the white schools of Fairhaven. “The 
Supt. bas informed the board of education that these children 
must be excluded at all hazards, and has ordered the trustees 
to call upon the authorities in case the colored people attempt 
to force their children into the schools. There seems to be no 
law excluding colored pupils, and their parents are about to 
bring suit against the school officers under the civil rights law. 

The State offers $20 to every free public school with which 
to start a library, upon condition that the district raises as 
much more; and $10 is added yearly upon the same condition. 
A similar law was proposed in Kansas a few years ago, but 
failed to pass. 

The Legislature has recently passed a bill forbidding the ex- 
poe of colored students from any of the public schools of 
the State. 


ee 


New YorK.—A complaint exists in Buffalo that the public 
schools of that city are entirely under political control, to the 
great detriment of educational interests. 


Oun1t0o.—An Educational Department will be held at the 30th 
annual fair of the Washington Co. Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical Assoc., Sept. 14, 15, and 16. The board of directors have 
added a new department in the premium list, to be known as 
the *‘ Educational Department.”’ The object of this is to have 
the work done by the various schools throughout the county 
properly represented at the next fair. Premiums will be of- 
fered for exhibits made in the following classes: 

Premiums for Sub-district Schools. 


Best sample of slate-work done by pupils who have attended school less 
than one year. 

Best letter written by —— who have attended school less than one year. 

Best composition by pupil of any age. 

Best set of examination papers in English grammar. 

Best set of examination papers in geography. 

Best set of examination papers in arithmetic. 

Best set of examination papers in United States History. 

Best map of the township in which the school is situated; scale two 
inches to the mile. 

Best set of copy-books. 


Premiums for Graded Schools. 


Best sample of slate work (writing and numbers) done by pupils of the 
first year in school. 

Best sample of slate work (writing, numbers, and language) by pupils 
of the second year in school. 
Best set of copy-books. 
Best map of the town in which theschool is situated. 
Best letter written by pupil who has not gone beyond the fifth year,of 
the course. 
Best composition by pupil above the fifth year. 
Best set of examination papers in English Grammar. 
Best set of examination papers in geography by pupils who have not 
passed the fifth year. 
Best set of examination papers in geography by pupils above the fifth 
year. 
Best set of examination papers in physical geography. 
Best set of examination papers in arithmetic by pupils who have not 
passed the fifth year. 
Best set of examination papers in arithmetic by pupils above the fifth 
year. 
Best set of examination papers in higher arithmetic. 
Best set of examination papers in physiology. 
Best set of examination papers in United States history. 


Miscellaneous. 


Sab district school making the best exhibit. 

Graded school making the best exhibit. 

Private, or select school making the best exhibit. 

Best collection of native woods, named. 

Best collection of Indian relics. 

Best collection of home-made toys. 

Best sketch of the early history of Washington County. 

Best map of Washington Co., drawn on a scale not less than one inch 
to a mile. 

Further information will be given by F. J. CuTLer, Prest., 


Marietta. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Miss Janetta B. Hart, a successful 
teacher, has announced herself as a candidate for Supt. of 
Schools, in Washington Co., saying: ‘‘I do not ask for the 
office as a matter of charity or chivalry, because I am a woman, 
but wish to come before the directors of the county as a man 
would come, resting my case on such evidence as I may be 
able to furnish of. my character, education, experience, skill, 
and ability as a teacher.” 

The Supreme Court sustains the decree of the Orphans’ 
Court, that the late Dr. G. B. Wood’s legacy of $50,000 to the 
Univ. of Pennsylvania ‘‘ must abate ratably with all the 
other’’ bequests. The estate was insufficient to pay more 
oo about sixty or seventy ee cent. of the legacies. 

e will of the late Gen. Chas. Albright, of Mauch Chunk, 
by which he gave most of his property ultimately to Dickinson 
ll., is being contested, it having been made only ten days 
before his death, and the law requiring that bequests for char- 


itable or religious by will must be made at least one 
month before the death of the testator. 


VirGiniA. — Normal institutes will be held at three points 
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Southwest for white teachers; also one for colored teachers, at 
the Hampton Normal School, beginning May 20, which is the 
day after commencement exercises. Will Supts. please call 
the attention of their teachers to these projected meetings ? 
Details will be furnished in a short time. 

WIisconsin.—Years ago, when the late Senator Carpenter 
first went to Wisconsin, he was candidate for district-attorney, 
but his opponent was declared elected because Carpenter’s 
name was incorrectly spelled. Carpenter carried the case to 
the Supreme Court, where he argued it with an ability that 
one of the lawyers declared to be ** worthy of Matthew Hale.”’ 
The lawyers caught up the name, and declared that the 
young lawyer should never again have a name over which 
there could be a dispute, and they thenceforth called him 
Matthew Hale; and thus it came about that Merritt Carpen- 
ter of Vermont became Matt. H. Carpenter of Wisconsin. 
When trying a case with a well-known Wisconsin lawyer, who 
persisted in asking his witness leading questions, Carpenter 
suggested that “‘it would contribute to the orderly adminis- 
tration of justice if his friend would at least jilter the evi- 
dence through his witness.’’ 

WasHINeTON, D. C. — A large number of official visitors 
were present at the second quarterly examination of the Wash- 
ington Normal School, and the exercises are reported as of 
a high order and interesting from the beginning to the end. 

The Washington Chronicle gives an interesting account of a 
parlor entertainment in Miss Pollock’s kindergarten school. 


Many of the patrons and friends were present, and the chil- 
dren acquitted themselves very creditably. This is a model 
school of its kind, and its methods should be extensively 
known and adopted. 

TENNESSEE.—Prof. W. E. Ward’s Sem. for Young Ladies, at 
Nashville, appears from its catalogue to be in a highly pros- 
perous condition. There have been in attendance, the past 
year, 245 pupils, 209 of which are in the regular course. _ Its 
alumnex, since 1866, are very numerous. The sem. has an 
extensive course of study and an able board of instruction, 
and is doing excellent work. 

CANADA.—Charter Day, at Albert Univ., Belleville, Ont., 
was celebrated by special religious services held in the after- 
noon, and the Historical Soc. of the Coll. gave its annual ex- 
hibition in the evening. 

At the inaugural meeting of the new Winnipeg (Manitoba) 
School Board, Mr. Stewart Mulvey, collector of inland rev- 
enue, was elected chairman, and Jas. H. Stewart, formerly of 
the Perth Collegiate Inst., Ont., was chosen inspector of 
schools. There were 20 applicants from Ontario for the latter 
position. The salary is $1,000 per annum. 

Model schools established throughout Ontario were inau- 
gurated for the purpose of training young teachers. The Gov- 
ernment, unfortunately, left it optional with the counties, 
council whether they would grant any aid to model schools or 
not. The model schools of Leeds and Grenville, till last year, 
numbered three, — one at Brockville, one at Prescott, and one 
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at Farmersville. The two latter received a grant of $1( e 























from the council, but the amount was so grudgingly givey ;),. S abot 
last year Prescott gave it up; and the two left in existen. . ber 
Brockville and Farmersville,—have been training all the pupil N 
teachers for the present year in Leeds and Grenville. pt six 
Ninety freshmen were received at the Agricultura] (,) daw 
Guelph, Ont., the other day. The forty second-year sty, deni om 
had a hard tussle to put the new-comers through the custo, TT 
ary formalities. ’ at E 


FOREIGN. 


In India some girls’ schools have been established by th 
Government as an experiment, hoping that it may tend {, “ 
amelioration of the condition of the women of India. : 

A higher school for Mohammedan girls has been estab. 
lished at Tiflis, Russia. 

In St. Petersburg there are six gymnasiums for girls, |, 
Moscow there are four, with an attendance of 1,275 pupils, The 
ages of students range from 12to 20. The program of study), 
a girl’s gymnasium includes such studies as religion in differe, 
creeds, Greek Catholic, Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Jewish, 
and even the Mohammedan,—each creed being taught by j, 
different teachers, not as sentimentalists, but as theologians — 
the Russian language and literature, the Slavonic, French 
Latin, and Greek languages, though these two last belong 1 
the electives. 

A London dispatch announces the death of Wm Ellis, 
eminent writer on Social Science. He was born in Londy 











Ia When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Linda, or The Young Pilot of the Belle Creole; by 
Mrs. C. L. Hentz; 1 vol., 75 cts. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Bros. 

Sir W. Hamiiton ; by W. H. 8.Monck, A.M.; “English 
Philosophers”’ series ; cl., $1.25..... The Science of 
Mind; by John Bascom; cl., $2.00 Putnam's Libra. 
y Companion; Vol. IV., 1880; boards. New York: G. 

. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Fasti of Ovid; edited, with notes and indices, 
oy G. H. Hallam, M.A.; $1.25, cl. ... The Miles Glorio- 
sus of T. Maccius Plautus ; a revised text, with notes; 
by R. ¥. Tyrrell, M.A.; $1.25, cl..... Livy: The Hanni- 
balian War; being part of the 2ist and 22d Books of 
aan ill., 40 cts., cl..... Caesar: Scenes from the 5th 
and 6th Books of the Gallic War; ed. by C. Colbeck, 
M.A.; 40 cts., cl. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


PAMPHLETS, ETO, 


Standard Hymns with Historical Notes of their Au- 
thors; compiled by Rev. E. P. Thwing. ...The Preach- 
er’s Cabinet : a handbook of Illust.; poeperes by Rev. 
E. P. Thwing ; second series....Diary of a Ministers’ 
Wife; by Almedia M. Brown; Standard Series edition. 
New York: I. K. Funk & Co. 4 


THE BEST MUSIC BOOKS. 


Quartet Books for Choirs. "xcellent 


ones are 
Emerson’s Sacred Quartets, Thomas’s Sa- 
cred Quartets, Baumbach’s Sacred Quartrts 
(and his New Collection), Buck’s Moetette Collec- 
tiea (and his Second Motette Collection), and Dew’s 
Sacred Quartets (this last for Male Voices only). 
. a each of the above, $2.00 in Boards, and $2.25 
n Cloth. 


EASTER MUSIC! Send for lists of Easter Carols 
and Anthems, and begin, in time, to practice ! 


The Beacon Light.  Souday - school 


By J. H. TENNEY and Rev. E. A. 
HOFFMAN, This book was prepared by the best 
talent, and may safely claim to be among the very best 
music-books for Sunday-schools ever published. Ex- 
amine it! Specimens mailed for 30 cts. 


Now subscribe for the MUSICAL RECORD, $2.00. 


Gems of English Song ($2.0), se best 


Bound Sheet Music (Vocal). Very popular. Gems 
ef German Song ($2.00), and Mere’s Irish Mel- 
odies ($2) are also of the best books of the same class. 


(ar Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & C@., 














310 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
A. A. WALKER & CO. 
IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 
594 Washington St., Boston. 


Sele Agents for the celebrated Artists’ O11 Colors 
of Messrs. Tucker and Greene of Boston. 


Send for Price-list and testimonials. 








Pinckney’s Agency for 


2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 
tar Publishes U.S. School and College Directory. 


Schools and Teachers 


3. Sells and Rents School Preperties. 


4. Furnishes (Circulars and gives Information of the 
best Schools. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


312 DOMESTIO BUILDING, Corner of Broadway and 14th 8t., NEW YORK. 


The New School Aits 








For all Schools, Primary to Academic, 


They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiaiiy 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are beawij 
they provide the v best and cheapest method {,, 
keeping accounts with pupils. 8 ens mailed fo 
6 cents (are taken). 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 

P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New Yor. 





Outlines for the Study of English Classics. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO STUDENTS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By A. F. BLAISDELL, A.M., M.D. 


A new edition of this work revised, 
will be published about 


APRIL 


and enlarged by more than 100 pages, 


20TH. 


After publication, a copy of this book will be sent post-paid, for examination, to 


any Teacher for One Dollar. 


WILLARD SMALL, Publisher, 





212 14 Bromfield Street; Boston. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 
Educational Bureau. 15 Bromfeld Street, 


Furnishes, without charge, superior Prefessors, | 


Principals, Governesses, and ‘Teachers for 
any grade of school. Sells and rents School Prop- 
erties. Transacts business in all the States and Terri- 
tories. Facilities unsurpassed Well-qualified Teach- 
ers desiring positions should send stamp for — 
tion-form. Address L. B. LANDIS, 
306 tf 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


At A151 Breadway, near 27th St., N. WV. 


The Educational Bureau conducted by Miss HELENE 
HEssE — lies Teachers and Professors with positions, 
and Families, Schools, and Colleges with competent 
Professors, Principals, Teachers, Tutors, Governesses, 
Housekeepers, Readers, etc. Miss HESSE having been 
a teacher of German in New York for many years, is 

rmitted to refer to the following families: Hon. 

amilton Fish, Hon. Sec’y Evarts, Mr. Cyrus W. Field, 
Mr. F W. Christern. 302 


’ Established 
COOK'S {*irtsitS*} TOURS. 

Ne Plus Ultra of Luxury, Comfort, Economy. 

Five Grand Excursion Parties to Europe, giving 
choice of dates and routes, April 27th, June 11th, an 
July 2d, 1881. Prices v: from $350 to $600.— 
Travel and Hotels first-class, all necessary erpecess 
included. Also Special Excursion in August for Meth- 
odists, London and return, $115 and $125. 

Pamphlets with map containing full particulars sent 
free by mail on request. Tourist Tickets for Independ- 
ent Travelers issued by all routes. Address, 


THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 
€. A. BARATTONI, Mangr. [eow] P.O. 4197, 











N®*- ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 
Vor circular or information, address F. B. Snow 





Maps! Maps! Maps! 


Of Every Style, for Schools of Every Grade. 


POLITICAL MAPS, REFERENCE MAPS, 
PHYSICAL MAPS, CLASSICAL MAPS, 
OUTLINE MAPS, RELIEF MAPS, 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Write us at once, if your School needs furnishing. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 312 











HA! 


HA! HA! 


We never saw such a funny book as 


The Benjamin Franklin Primer. 


You ought to have’a _, Sead Taw Cnwss Sor one 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY Co., 
307 4f eow 15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


introduces to » schools, and lies superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Gover. 
esses for every department of instruction; recommens 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


and Teachers’ A 
23 Unfon Square, Nex ve 











240 zz (1) 
: <a 
The Union Teachers’ Aven:y Big =: 
1 BB ve, 
Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Prot . 
sors, Principals, Tutors Governesses, and Teacher d anes 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. \e 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teacher’ HER 


application-forms furnished on request. Partia i: 
need of Teachers will please state the qualification Pr 
required. Address A. LOVELL & C0. 

271 tf 42 Bond Street, New Yori. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN — 
TEACHER’S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fini 
lies with tho hly competent Professors, Principal 
and Teachers. Families abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with su or Tutors, Companions, 
and Governesses. Call on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N.!. 
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Catalogues on Application. 





















Part 1.—Mathematical Instruments ad pp-) 
“« i. Instruments and M pes (144 pp. 
“ T.— Lanterns and Slidés (112 pp.) 
“« V.— h. and Chemical Apparatus (198 pp.) 














JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


{22 wz (1) 924 Chestuut S1., Philadetphiy 
ESTABLISHED 1845. ¥ 
W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N.Y, 
i P Manufacturers of 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instrumet 
Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyor ‘ 


both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list, on application. 264 tt | 


—— 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Appa 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREF!, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


























ta”, MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000 
—— 





Devoted to the Science, the Art, the Philosophy, and the Literature of Educatio! 
THIS MAGAZINE SHOULD BE READ BY EVERY FIRST-CLASS EDUCATOR IN AMERICA AND EUROPE. 


Published by NEW-ENGLAND PUBL 


EDUCATION: 


An International Magazine, 


Price, $4.00 per Year ; 


Single Copies, 75 Cents. 
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He took a great interest in education, and may | — Dr. Harris is now giving an extended course of lectures 

about Ijed as the founder of the Birkbeck schools. : PERSONAL. on Philosophy in St. Louis. It has been suggested that he 

. llege at Cambridge, Eng., has : could be secured for a course of lectures before the New-Eng- 

Newnham Boll, yen | pi cc se Aeubi Mise Minturn, — Mr. L. B. Purmort has been elected Prudential Com. at | land teachers in Boston, next autumn. A wiser thing could 
six romans the late Robert Minturn, of New York, is one of E. Lebanon, N.H. A teacher himself of more than twenty- | not be done. 

daughter five years’ experience, and one of the best, we look to see; __ prog Mathews, of Chicago, has presented Colby (Me.) 


’s alumne®. 
pe a 964 noblemen and gentlemen now being educated school matters conducted intelligently. Univ. with 370 valuable volumes. 


— Prest. Angell’s leave of absence has been extended by the | : : . . 
ton Coll. The list includes an Indian prince, a duke, 21 - See ; — Prof. O. V. Tousley declines the Minnesota State Super- 
at Oe 3 counts, 5 baronets, and 42 honorables. regents of the Univ. of Michigan until Feb. 12, 1882. | intendency, offered hiin by the governor. 


bequeathed his Dumfriesshire estate to the| — Mr. J. T. Prince, supt. of schools of Waltham, has de. | . 

Thomes Oath a founding a bursaries in the faculty | cided to act also as supt. of schools of Watertown, giving two| | — Prof. Wm. W. Bailey, A.M., of Brown Univ., Providence, 
oy days of each week to the latter town at a salary of $1,000. why ae ~ a fies ey ey ag thee on . 
In ; . ‘ , | inst. to Miss Eliza Randall, daughter of S. R. Simmons, o 

st European musical society is said to be the Colle-/ — KE. P. Brown, Esq, of Boston, is rendering good eervice | : , ; 

Ligh mere « Ultraséetinum, created in the year 1631 at/| to the cause of odventian in the House of Reps. of Mass. | hen ae a. + oe pe ne, Oe editor will fol- 
giu hich fosters the study of music, and likewise ar-| __ ty ’ | PPM“ WSSaes POTSSSOr ANE WHS. 
Utrecht, whic U ht. On the 29th of H. M. Czble, Esq., the popular New-England agent of the | 
ranges the so-called town concerts at . D " d br the 20th o publishing house of A. S. Barnes & Co., represents the town | mee ors - 
its 250th anniversary will be celebrated by a musical | (¢ Hyde Park in the lower house of the Mass. Legislature. : 

GOOD WORDS. 


eS 
_— 


April 1 
festival. He can be counted as “all right ’’ on educational questions. 


Great Britain is behind the United States, Germany, France, | __ eet a 0 1 age eet 4 

y (‘‘ Looker-on’’) is now a successful| ,, : ; 

nd Boland i epee Bn epee an Slesepurerions editor in Chicago, writes with a sharp-pointed pen, and the | , I think The z ot ok ei al ae colts dn tn and more per- 

rreabliabes | a high school,—but there is nofsystematic scheme | handle is a most formidable shillaly. censmehemiieaine te rag oom bent ge ue tg tg seed 

whatever for the secondary education of the middle class. — Almira Coll. for young a ance = ety ony of agency { know of; and if that right start is secured, all se rea 
In Germany the Victoria Lyceum at Berlin provides for wo- Mrs. Florence K. Houghton, at Greenville, Ill., we learn isin | ones by development.’’— Louisa P. HopxKINs. 


aminations and certificates of excellence in the | 8 flourishing condition. ; 
igher guides, A chair is held bya female Ph.D. In Italy| — Rev. W. R. Atkinson, prin. of the Charlotte (N.C.) Insti-| _ ‘‘ The Journal becomes more and more necessary to me, apd 
~ universities are open to women, and preparatory schools | tute, is one of the live educators of the State. Such workers do I often ,wonder that one can discontinue it, after he has once 
nave been established in some cities. more for the South than a whole generation of politicians. read it.””—FLORENCE Moopy, Winchester, Mass. 
CANDIDATES for 


summer Tuition AND FOR Harvard University and MACMILLAN & CO.'S 
TEACHERS, Wellesley College. | Wea ww PUBLICATION S&. 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. HUMPHREYS will give private tuition during nine weeks of the Summer Vacation to a eae nenter of 7 
pachers, and of candidates for HARVARD UmiveRstry, Wellesley College, and also for Girton College, Cam- COMPLETION OF WARD’S “ENGLISH POETS.” 


d). 
Tos oo ladies — be yovetves into age A aod poral syrenee . pomasined to ¥, DURAN. Esq., 
' to Miss ADA OWARD, . 0 elles ege. e Reference List for Dr. H.’s success 
my Tutor includes the names of very many of the most eminent University Professors in America ] H Dd E N G / , TIT S HH P O EK 4 S , 
d Great Britain. 
As some pupils for the Vacation are already entered, application, with references, should be made early to Sel . 
s - 311 E. BR. HUMPHREYS. elections, with Critical Introductions by Various Writers, and a General Intro- 
ie ey ee ae ere ee ; duction by Matthew Arnold. Edited by Thomas Humphry Ward, M.A. Vol. 
III.: Addison to Blake. Vol. IV.: Wordsworth to Dobell. Library Edition, 


akeside Summer School of Science for Teachers.)  esch_#275; Student's Baition, each $125, Complete in four volumes, in box: 
SECOND ANNUAL SESSION, JULY 4th to AUG. 6th, 1881. Vol. I. Chaucer to Donne. Vol. III. Addison to Blake. 


This School is o zed for the puapese of making Teachers familiar with correct methods of instruction 
there Sages Ge Sere Seance Sorte ween nee Svesed Sor pabiie caheel work. Vol. II. Ben Jonson to Dryden.- Vol. IV. Wordsworth to Sydney Dobell. 


The Second Session of this School will be opened as above mentioned for a term of five weeks, with increased 
ilities, a greater number of departments, and an enlarged corps of instructors. 
“‘ A nobler library of poetry and criticism is not to; ‘‘ The book is one to find its place in every library.”’— 
DEPARTMENTS. | BOARD OF MANAGERS. be found in the whole range of English literature.”’— | Boston Traveller. 4 . 
HEMISTRY, BOTANY, Prof. ALBERT H. TUTTLE, President. | New York Evening Mail. “ They fill a gap in English letters, and they should 
PHYSICS, PHYSIOLOCY, Prin. A. G. FARR, Treasurer. Me ~ epasalty be said to be the most perfect | find a place in every school library. . .’’— Teacher. 

NATURAL HISTORY. Supt. JNO. P. PATTERSON, Sec’y. Clot Adwertionn rn Prepared.” —New York Commer-| .. wor the young, no work they will meet with can 
PRET of Fassly Us premmect tn the Circniave. “There is no other collection of English poetry | nce that lies open to them in the poetry of thelr sour: 

The School is located at LAKESIDE, OTTAWA Oo., Ouro, 12 miles by steamboat from Sandusky. Lakeside | Which can for a moment be compared with it. . . A8/try.”"_.7, C, Shairp, in “ Academy.” 


1, salubrious, and pleasant summer resort. The accommodations are ample, and the expenses moderate. | it stands, the collection is a monument not merely to 
a > " : ee English genius, old and new, but to English scholar-| ‘These volumes contain the pure gold of English 


For circulars and farther information address the Secretary of the Board of Managers, a . L 
Supt. JOHN P. PATTERSON ship, and everybody concerned in it, — editor, contrib- | poetry, and their value is further greatly increased by 

pt. a ’ utors, and publishers,—is to be heartily congratulated | short but very incisive and comprehensive criticisms 

311 eowtJy1 Washington C. H., Fayette County, Ohio. | by all lovers of English poetry.”— World. of each poet represented in the volume from the hand 

“ We are fearless in our assertion that we have noth- | Of some one notably in sympathy with his work. The 
ing in our literature comparable to this as an anthology | }0oks are a library in themselves.”—Christian Union. 


py gh A aoe * ee ns of English poets and poetry.” —Christian Intelligencer.| « The work is far the best of its kind yet roduced, 
¢ at ° 2 7 ** These volumes are an éarnest of the satisfactory | It will be invaluable in the study of nglish litera- 
. 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW execution of an almost ideal literary scheme.’’—Nation.|ture. . . .’’ —Churchman. 


is the best chance ever offered to T= Its Scenes are drawn 
from the bright and shady sides of real life, — as 


mportant Announcement. | oc o200 tee Oe en.| LECTURES ON TEACHING. 


ee fb ore 10 te 1” sack thousand in DELIVERED IN THE 
= Hartford, Conn. UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 


























-— wanted, men and women. Now is the time. Exclusive Perri 

x; tory an ae Terms given. ug Send for dress, 

e have completed arrangements » i Wes mee sen © Oey Fe 

oe Np ge: us ce furnish a BY 
of eminent Educato u , | 

torians, Artists, and heads from the} A, MCMILLAN & CO,, J. G. FITCH, M. A., 


tique, made from correct models by ONE OF HER MAJESTY’s INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS. 


tinguished sculptors. These Busts and ° 
ads are made of Plaster of Paris, and tere h ant ¢ ailay g, I2mo. . . . (CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS.) . . . $1.75. 


sent very accurate likenesses, and are 
-room, and may used either a ’ The Teacher and His Assistants. Learning and Remembering. 
on the eee a. * = NO. 2 WINTER ST. GOR WASHINGTON, The School: Its Aims and Organization. Examining. 
. ze trom one foo The Schoolroom and Its Appliances. The Study of L 
— (FIRST FLIGHT,) —— PP e yo anguage. 
+ ps ee geen ond > ; Preparatory Training. Arithmetic as an Art. 
m boxed, by express or freight, Bagpmcse Wish to call attention to their variety of Goods | The Enalish Language. Samtovy. 
iress at prices whick oe ed| for the s nt Arithmetic as a Science. Natural Science. 
will urnish ose Geography and the Learning ef Facts. The Correlation of Studies. 


mong the life-size modern _| Our Stock comprises a good line of Staples, | Discipline. 
ded in the list of pedo sy Eiiene together with the leading Styles and Novelties FROM THE PREFACE. 


wi. are those of Horace Mann, | of the season, in The aim of the writer has been to invite intending teachers to look in succession at each of the principal 
problems they will have to solve ; to consider what subjects have to be taught, and what are the reasons for 


ENGLISH, teaching them ; and so by bringing together a few of the plainer results of experience, to place readers in a po- 
FREN sition in which it will be a little easier for them to devise and work out methods for themselves. 


CH, 
GERMAN, and . arm 


DOMESTIC MACMILLAN & CO., 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 
WOOLENS. 


We shall be happy to receive aca, anden|  OITY OF BOSTON. (\HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


, .. of } or - hc a Sr t- Public School Teachers. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
‘ Candidates for certificates of qualification to teach | The June examinations for admission to Harvard Col- 
Prices as low as consistent with first-class | in the public schools of Boston will be examined Mon- | lege, the Lawrence Scientific School, the Law School, 


esday, April and 6, in the | and the Medical School will hereafter be held simulta- 
workmanship. Gils" High schoo! sr eeeey bream theaten, neously in, Cambridge, Exeter (NHL), New York, Phil- 
A McMILLAN ¢€ CO., will at 9 A a. and an neastine, om 


os ee et See 4 = ~~ the last 
inter ashing . Those who ednesda: une. n 8 year on 
f rese selves a o 
310e (First flight), Boston, Mass. wi Ag a CCC 
: P For recent examination papers and further informa- 

tion, address the ReGisTrRaR, Marvard ee i Cam- 


BINDERS. Address N. E Pon Co, Boston. 310¢(1) Rooms of Sch, Com., Mason Bt, Boston, ' bridge, Mass. eow 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Tiéle. 
Vision of Nimrod, - - - - - 
Social History of Flatbush, N. Y. - - 
Spirit of Education. - 
Paul: Letters and Speeches. 
Repented at Leisure. 
Pictures of Arctic Travel. - 
Horses’ Teeth. - - - 
Protestantism and the Bible. 
Hebrew Grammar. Revised and enlarged. 
The Gospel History. - 
Diary of a Minister’s Wife. - 
Preacher's Cabinet. - - - - - 
Standard Hymns. - - - - 
Right Word in the Right Place. - - : 
Benjamin Pierce. - - - - - 
On Wills. 5th ed., 2 vols. - . - - 
Law of Crimes. - - - - 
Law of Railroads. - . - 
Fibroid Tumors. - - 
Moderation versus Total Abstinence. - . 
Queenie’s Whim. Seaside Lib., No. 949. - 


Studies from Life. “6 945. - - 
Hand of Ethelberta. 66 946. - - 
Paul Gosslett. $6 951. - - 


Breton Folk. - - - - - - 
Mary Magdalene. - - - 
Aspects of German Culture. - - - - 
Key to the Apocalypse. - - - - 
Missionary Concerts. : - - . - 
Natural Theology. - - - - - 
History of St. Augustine. - - - - - 
Nervous Derangement. New edition. - - 
Conqueror’s Dream. - - - - - 





P UBLISHER’ S NOTES. 


THE influence of educators should be felt in 
the community in behalf of culture of the 
highest and most refined character in every di- 
rection, and we submit that one of the most im- 
portant fields of usefulness outside of their spe- 
cial work in the schools is in the direction of 
public and school libraries. The leading teach- 
ers are generally wisely assigned to positions on 
boards of trustees and on committees for 
selecting books for libraries, and they should 


seek to place the very best volumes of useful 
and entertaining reading within the reach of 
all the patrons of these institutions in cities, 
towns, and schools. Hundreds of our readers 
fill just such positions of usefulness, and we 
desire to call the special attention of this class 
to the announcement of Harper & Brothers, of 
New Books Suitable for Libraries. Such 
books should be in every public and private 
library in the country. They educate the 
people, and thus help the teacher. Harpers’ 
catalogue contains hundreds of the best books 
in every department of knowledge. Send for 
it, and select such as will make your libraries 
treasuries of the best thought. 


VAN ANTWERP, Brace & Co. announce, 
this week, on the last page of Tuk JOURNAL, 
new and important standard text-books. The 
Eclectic History of the United States has some 
characteristic features which should be care- 
fully examined by teachers and school-officers. 
The events are sketched in a clear, lucid, and 
simple style, easily understood and remem- 
bered. It has excellent maps, well-executed 
portraits of the presidents and other distin- 
guished persons, also numerous pictorial illus- 


trations of important places aud events. It 
has also copious references, and explanatory 
notes containing interesting details of impor- 
tant historical events. The notes and refer- 
ences are in smaller type, thus making it pos- 
sible to use the Helectic History for either a 
short or extended course in history, as may be 
preferred. The other new announcement will 
interest primary teachers. McGuffey’s Read- 
ing Charts are among the best known means 
for fixing the attention of young children, for 
arousing their interest, stimulating their de- 
sire to learn, and simplifying their instruction. 
Bold, clear type has been made to order ex- 
pressly for these charts, so that the child shall 
at the start become familiar with the best 
forms of the letters ; beautiful and graphic 
pictures have been specially drawn and en- 
graved, at great expense; the diacritical marks 
used in Webster's ictionary have been iutro- 
duced in all vocabularies; the lessons are sim- 
ple, progressive, and carefully graded, and wiil 
found as interesting as such elementary 
matter can well be made; easy script exercises 
form a part of every chart, a very useful feat- 
ure; and, lastly, a practical and teachable 
color-chart accompanies the series. 
. chien 
TEACHERS and others interested in science 
will find in this issue of our paper an an- 
nouncement of the ‘‘ Lakeside Summer School 
of Science’’ for teachers and others, to be held 
from July 14 to August 6, 1881, at Lakeside, 
Ottawa Co.,O. This is the second annual 


session of this ar school. The object of 
the school is to familiarize teachers with the 


best methods of instruction in those branches 
of natural science w should be tin 
the public schools. e able corps of 


ors and the delightfyl x tener at a summer 


Author. Publisher. Price. 

De Kay D Appleton & Co $1 05 
Vanderbilt 66 2 00 
Béesau C W Bardeen 1 26 

R W Bliss & Co $1.00, 1 50 

Clay G W Carleton & Co 1 50 

- Hayes “ s 1-50 
Clarke Wim H Clarke 1 50 
Preston Robert Coddington 1 00 
Gesenius Warren F Draper 3 00 
Gilmore and Abbott Fords, Howard & Hulbert 1 75 
Brown I K Funk & Co 15 
Thwing 66 25 

ts “6 05 

- E M Jenkins 10 
King Moses King 50 
Jarinan Little, Brown & Co 12 00 
May “6 s 2.50, 3 00 
Pierce 66 “6 6 00 
Merkel Chas Lynde 50 

: Nat’! Temp Soc and Pub H 25 
Carey New York News Co 20 

- Craik 10 
Hardy és és 20 

- Lever sé 66 10 
Black burn Jas R Osgood & Co 1 50 

- Greenough “6 6 1 50 
Hall ‘“é ‘“ 1 50 

- Brunson Phillips & Hunt 1 00 
Smith “ “ 75 

- Bascom G P Putnam’s Sons 1 50 
Dewhurst “6 as 1 25 

- Hammond 66 66 1 on 


Sharpe sas 


resort noted for its cool, salubrious air, to- 
gether with ample accommodations at a mod- 
erate expense, combine to make this school one 
of special attractions for the long vacation. 
For full particulars address Supt. John P. 
Patterson, Washington C. H., Fayette County, 
Ohio, Sec. of Board of Managers. 


WE take pleasure in announcing a reduction 
in the price of Ward's English Poets, pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co., 22 Bond street, 
New York, and for sale by Willard Small, Bos- 
ton. The Students’ Edition will be furnished 
complete in four volumes for $4.00, instead of 


$5.00. This work Is the most perfect library 
of poetry and criticism to be found in the 
whole range of books of English literature. 
For students there is no work extant that 
gives them so comprehensive and accurate a 
view of the treasuries of English poetry. . The 
volumes contain over five hundred pages each, 
printed in excellent clear type and bound for 
the low price of $1.00 a volume. The library 
that has these four books has a rich collection 
of the best poetry from the days of Chaucer to 
the middle of the present century. The com- 
pletion of this work will be hailed with delight 
by teachers and students everywhere. The 
critical introductions, by special writers, of 
the authors, and the general introduction by 
<8 pal Arnold add much to the value of the 
wor 


TEACHERS who have never used Swasey’s 
celebrated blackboards should urge their com- 
mittee to employ him. The first cost is a 
trifle more than they pay for inferior boards, 
butin the long run Mr, Swasey’s boards are 
much the cheapest. They can then see the 
difference between a genuine blackboard and 
the miserable things caliec blackboards made by 
anybody and everybody, which are altogether 
too common for the comfort of the teachers 
and the welfare of the schools. Address J. A. 
Swasey, 21 Brattle street, Boston. 


DuRING the past summer Dr. Tourjée, of 
Boston, has taken excursion parties of several 
hundred persons to Europe. The trips were 


in every sense a magnificent success, and the 
excursionists returned to their homes enthu- 
siastic, not only over what they saw and en- 
joyed in the Old World, but also over the 
splendid plans made by Dr. Tourjée for their 
safety, comfort, and pleasure. 








If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 
Address A. §. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 


New het 
KU ROPE. 


Free programme, full information of 
MAY AND VACATION PARTIES. 


Gaze’s Tourist Gazette fares for hun- 
dreds of Tours. Duke Ee 


sion GAZE & 80%, 260 Washington 8t., Boston, 
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are the best. for them. 


History Taught by: an Appeal to the Eve 
AN INVALUABLE WORK FOR TEACHERS AND THE SCHOOLROOM. 


Houghton’s Conspectus 
OF THE HisSlrlOoRY OF THE 


Political Parties **2 Federal Government 


THE 


THE BEST INDORSED WORK PUBLISHED IN MANY YEARS. 


Crities award it the highest praise. A multum in parvo for the General Reader, for Pupils studying 
History, for Teachers, Professional Men, &. 
THE ONLY WORK OF THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED. 
In Book form, with colored Maps and Diagrams, $5.00. In Map form, size 5x4 feet, $3.00, 
Agents of good address wanted in all parts of the United States. 
<e Remittances should be made by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, No. 5 Dey Street, Hew mel 





















CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, ‘fiir: 
(<e Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue. 303 zz 





Vocal Defects. Vocal 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 


Specialist in Vocal Training, 
15i4 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
The Course occupies 3 months (2 lessons per week.) 


TERMS.—Full course in private, $50; Do. in class of five, s95. 
Do. class of ten, $25 ; Do. class of fifteen, $10. Special rates tr 








: Vocal Culture. 


ORIGINATOR OF THE 
Normal Method of Vocal Training, 

AND AUTHOR OF 

Clarke’s Practical Vocal Drill, 

The Human Voice in Song, 

Speaking Volce, 

The Cause and Cure of atemmert 

Clarke’s Normal Method of Vocal Train ne, 
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numbers. 
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‘PUBLISHER 'S NOTES. 


Ws invite the attention of our readers inter- 
ested in the teaching of penmanship in the 
rimary schools to the Spencerian Tracing 
d by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor 
& Co., New York. These books comprise four 
No. 1 Tracing presents the copies 
racing, and is designed to be the child’s 
first book with pen and ink, and may be used 
in grades lower than where pen and ink writ- 
ing has usually been taught. No. 2 Tracing 


presents two lines of tracing, and one without. 


This can be used for the poor writers in the 
No. 8 Tracing commences with a 
full line of tracing, and gradually drops it at 
the end of the word down the page. 
especially designed for pupils inclined to cramp 
their writing too much. No. 4 Tracing con- 
tains four complete lines of tracing, and five 
lines without, and may be used in any one of 
three ways: First, by writing in columns, the 


same class. 


isacing would alternate each lesson ; second, 


by 


writing across the page, all the tracing would 
occupy the first part of the lesson, and the last 


part would be writing (if a page is written at 


a lesson), or, if 
lessons would 
tracing-copies 


half a page is written, alternate 
be in tracing; third, all the 
may be written through the 


book, and then turning back all the lines with- 
out tracing. These books are in some sense a 


new departure 
commended by 


superintendents in the country. 


in teaching writing, and are 
some of the best teachers and 
Harrison 


Hume, New-England Agt. of this great house, 
will be glad to explain the system to all teach- 
ers. His address is 14 Milk street, Boston. 


In our present number will be found the con- 
tents of the first four numbers of the new In- 
ternational Magazine, EDUCATION, and we ask 
the special attention of every educator to the 
list of contributors and the topics which have 


been discussed by them. 
pended will give an idea of the value of this 
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“Its articles are strong and vi 
readable, of the highest scholarsh 
ity."—W. A. Mowry, Prest. Am 

“The magazine should be in every 
and in the hands of every teacher, professor, and offi- 
cer, whether of our schools, seminari 
who desires to understand either the art or science so 
requisite for the efficient discharge of his duties,’’— 
JOHN Eaton, U. 8. Com. of Education 

“ The establishment of an 
high order has long been among the dreams of man 
now that the dream 
ity, teachers ought to 
mpt an support to the enter- 
by HAGAR, Prin. Nor. Toh. Salem, Mass. 
For one I welcome this capacious bimonthly asa 
new instrumentality promoting amon 
serious stud. whit bean science. It 

’ 
the name of the conductor is a sufficient 
rise 
—JOHN D. PuILBRICK, 


maod the respect of og 
BROWN, Supt. of Schools, Hamilton, O. 


The testimonials ap- 


“ EDUCATION PS @ grand success.’’—JOHN SWETT, 
’ . 
appearance of the magazine more and 
RACE C. BIBB, Columbia, Mo. 
“ Of surpassing value to thoughtful educators.’’—C. 
ermont. 

“ Should be in the library’ of every teacher and edu- 
cator in the land.”—JosavuAa BATES, Ex-Master Boston 


“1 cannot afford to be without EDUCATION. It meets 
a want long felt.”—HENRY SABIN, Supt. of Schools, 


dignity and importance of the pro- 


fession.”” -ANDREW J. RICKOFF, Supt. of Schools, 


periodical we have ever had in the 


United States.”—Pkor. JOHN OGDEN, Worthington, O. 
“A magazine which educators may be prou 
ours.” —J. P, PEASLEE, Ph.D., Supt. of Schools, Cin- 
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and greatest util- 
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rejoice, an 
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for us a more 
as the char- 
broad, liberal, serious Se oo 
i) 
on the part of the mana ent.”’ 
gem: 


6 that will be read by every 
is devoted to the p Peed 2g 
guild will com- 
classes.”’ — L. D. 


DyspEpsta, bilious attacks, headache, and 


can only be cured by remoy- 


ng their cause, Kidney-Wort has been proved 
ccclinaaal “afiliete mnillione of the Pee mie car 
People. Kidney-Wort will cure it. 
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DIRECTORY. 


Leading Coll , Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 
R28 TON UNIVERSITY. Bight Colleges and 
Schools. Opentobothsexes. Address the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
7 sexes. Four courses of study. Jas. W. STRONG, Pres. 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 
ladies and gentlemen. Apply to J. J. MORRISON, 
ident. 279 zz 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Stady. For ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123 
—$192. Gro. F. MaGoun, Prest. 309 2% 


SLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 

















___— PROFESSIONAL. | i 
REDERICK C. ROBERTSON, 
(Pupil of Lewis Baxter Monroe), 
314 Beacon Street, 
303 Boston, Mass. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. 
R. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y, Boston. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
Full course of two years; shorter courses in special 
sepeeennsets. For circular apply to ANNA BARIGHT, 
Princ., Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


HE CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, Hano- 
ver, N. H. A 4years’ course designed for instruc- 
tion “ in the practical and useful arts of life.’”’ Inquire 
of the PRESIDENT, or of Prof. ER. RUGGLES. 3012 


[/ stedteat Dep OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 














Medical Department. For and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass. 











FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
u OncuTt, A.M., pal. 12 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE. NORMAL SCHOOL. — 
For catal or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. ETON, Principal. 101 


|ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes 


AT WOROESTER. . 
ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 10, 1881. 
Address . RUSSELL, Principal. 























55 az E. 


MA%é STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. Deacon House), Boston. 


ALTER SMITH, . 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
bt yt ad Ad 
course an Le 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or on, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Fra 


MINGHAM, MASS. 
The next entrance on, February 9, 1881. 


examinati 
For circulars, address ELLEN HyDs, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes 
‘0 














\e BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies ‘ 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss, 
, For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 

















PREPARATORY. 
UNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 2%9—265 Iston Bt. 
a no of both sexes from three 
to -one years of age. Special students received 
in all of Upper 





‘N@LISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
Px. T., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, and 
usiness. teach 


B ers throughout. 
ee teachers of tion ; new scoot builtags: 
th com modern appointments; emical 








Ch 
P Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. Sek 
\DDARD SEMINARY, Vt. A first-class 
7 Soarding School for botn sexes. moderate. 
catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, 80zz 
ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLER, A.M. 
, East Greenwich, R. I. oma 





YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, 
or pettate. adress Capt. J. K. vn, A. M. 
¥- RY ACADEMY, 8t.J 
haa superior advantages for Classical nnd’ molanaineg 
Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 
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__Publishers. 


Vocal Music Can Be Taught Successfully 
In Every School by using 


THE PRACTICAL MUSIC -READER. 


This valuable book, by W. L. SmirH, Deputy State 
Supt. for Michigan, is prepired upon the Jnductive 
Plan, and embraces a common-school course in music 
in a a single volume of moderate cost. Itis pronounced 
superior to any other singing-book ever published. By 
following the plan laid down, any teacher can teach vo- 
cal music in any school, Every teacher should procure 
acopy atonce. Samples sent post-pald for 35c, Ad 
dress JONES BROS. & CO., Pubs., Cincinnati,O. 299 tf 





THE RIGHT WORD IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 
CAMPBELL’S 
HAND-BOOK of ENGLISH SYNONYMS. 


This little book, which can be carried in the vest-pock- 
et, contains Over 40,000 Words; and in an Appendix 
a treatment of Prepositions, showing their right use in 
connection with certain words which can be found in 
no other book. 32mo,clo. Price, 50 cts, 


310tf LEE & SHEPARD, Pub’s, Boston. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, New York. 





Adams’s Improved Arithmetic, : $ .65 
Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell), , - 1,00 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy, -50 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), . 1.50 
Preston’s ee wey = ‘ . ‘ 1.65 
Scott’s Manual of United States Pee? . ae 
Scott’s Review History of the United Siates, -70 
Zachos’s New American Speaker, : - 1.65 





THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


PUBLISH 
History of English Literature, 


In a series of Biographical Sketches by 


By W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
12mo, Cloth 


Also other Histories by the same author. 
42 Rleecker St., New York, 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 


19 and I21 William Street, New York. 


A New Departure in Teaching Grammar. Practice 
and Theory Combined. What Every School Needs. 


THE UNIVERSAL GRADED GRAMMAR BLANKS. 


$1.75. 





No. 1 contains Orthography and Etymology. 
“ 2 Etymology and Syntax. 
es ¢ as Analysis and Composition. 


(ee A set mailed for examination on receipt of 35 cts. 





THE BEST BIBLE-HELP OUT! 


The Bible Student’s Cyclopadia. 


AIDS TO BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


With Illus. and Maps. 
By A.C. Morrow. Clo., $1.50; Mor. or Clo. Gilt, $2. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


309 zz 37 Park Row, New York. 


HOW 
TO 
SAVE 
MONEY. 





National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. _ 

Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers aupplied with Books, and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
a School Supplies,all kinds. 
Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
134% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 








BR, WORTHINGTON, 


770 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Publisher and Importer of Choicest English Books. 
Teachers and others selecting 


STANDARD WORKs 


for private and public libraries will find here in every 
style of binding the best books at reasonable prices. 


Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogue. 304zz 





HALL & WHITING, 
Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


AND 
School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 
Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 





Bound Volumes 


a OOF an 


Journal of Education, 
1880. 


Cloth, stamped, price at our Office, $3.25. 


SENT BY EXPRESS, C; O. D. 
Address 
HIBAM ORCUTT, 
Manager of Subscription Dept. of Journal, 





809 16 HAWLey 8t,, Boston. 





MAKE YOUR OWN OUTLINE MAPS, 
By the Use of 


SHEPARD’S PERFORATED DESIGNS. 


With these stencils a perfect outline map can be put 
upon the blackboard in five minutes, A_ beautiful 
printed ROLL OF HONOR can be made in ten min- 
utes. Satisfaction guaranteed. A sample copy, with 
full directions, sent by mail for 30 cts, 

Address A. LOVELL & CO., 


309 d 42 Bond Street, New York. 


Ladies’ Angular 
HANDWRITING COPY-BOOKS, 





OR THE ENGLISH HAND. 
No. 1—Letters.... Seeceeecess. oo ATES Band. 
No. 2—Letters and Words............ Bold Style. 
No. 3—Words and Capitals........... “ 
No. 4—Sentences..................... Medium Style. 
No. 5— 66 Capitals, etc....... Finished Style. 
No. 6—Notes and Invitations......... “ “ 





Owing to the demand for some complete course of 
instruction in this fashionable style of ladies’ writing, 
and which should be based on correct and scientific 
principles, this set of Copy-books has been prepared 
with great care and after a thorough examination of 
all the most popular systems published in England, 

The retail price of the book is 15 cents each, from 


which the usual discount for introduction is allowed 
to schools. 
Any one of the entire set will be sent by mail, post- 


age paid, on receipt of the price. 
Published by 
GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 


311 tf 812 Broadway, New York. 


GET THE BEST 
Song = Books for Schools. 
DAY SCHOOLS .---HIGH SCHOOLS. 

' 216 pages. A very choice 
Sterling Gems. and useful collection of 
Secular Music by THEO. E. PERKINS and H, P. MAIN. 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 


class Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 


A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 

Th T j S | F M ; R ( By THEODORE 

G IONIC oOl-Fa MUSIC NEA0EL, F&F sewarp « 
Bb. C. UNSELD, presents a “‘ natural method ”’ of learn- 
ing to sing, by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 
quired in less than half the usual time. It also leads 
to a much higher musical intelligence in those who use 
it. It contains a good variety of Songs for Practice, 
etc. Price, 30 cts. 

Specimen pages of either of above, free on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
73 Randolph St., Chicago; 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 





R SABBATH 
ic *°® “SCHOOLS. 


“Easter Annual.”’ 


The success of our Christmas Selections has created 
a demand for similar annuals for Kaster which is 
here supplied. The five beautiful songs in this 
‘‘Annual”’ are by the best hymn and tune writers, 
and are of the right kind, both as to words and 
music. Price,5 cts.; $3.00 per 100 copies. 


“Service of Song with Connected Readings.” 


An appropriate, novel, and eloquent Easter service for 
churches and Sunday-schools, consisting of the stories 
of the conversion of those hymn-writers who related 
their experience in hy:ns. A delightful service with 
new introductory matter and new music. Price, 5 
cts. each, by mail; 40 cts. per dozen, or S33 per 
100, by express. Full particulars on application. 


THE NOW FAMOUS 
‘**UNDER THE PALMS,”’ 
By BUTTERWORTH Anpb ROOT, 

Is a beantifal and powerful novelty in the service of 
sacred song. Can be learned in a few rehearsals, and 
ean be given with or without floral or other effects. 


The songs in ** Under the Palms” are suitable all 
the year round. Price, 30 cts. each, by mail; 33.00 


a dozen by express. . > SUNDAY 
‘* Heart and Voice DU tHe SUNDAY: 


reade early in April. Send for circulars, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


No. 5 Eaton Bqnare, } CINCINNATI, O. 


ALCOHOL AND SCIENCE. 


THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY pub- 
lish the following valuable Scientific Works on the 
Effects of Alcohol upon the Human System, written 
especially for the Public Schools : 


THE TEMPERANCE LESSON- BOOK. 
By B. W. RICHARDSON, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
12mo, pp. 220. Paper, 25e.; Cloth, 50c. 

This is a series of short lessons on Alcohol and its 
action on the body, accompanied with suitable ques- 
tions, designed for study and public and private schools 
and reading in schools and families. This book has 
just been published in England, and has been every- 
where received with great favor. Dr. Richardson is 
well known as the author of the Cantor Lectures “ On 
Alcohol,” and is one of the ablest physicians in the 
world. 


EASTE 
MUS 














ALCOHOL AND BYGIENE. 


By JULIA COLEMAN, author of * The Catechism on 
Alcohol,” “ Juvenile Temperance Manual,” etc. 


An Elementary omy ~ Sor Schools. 12mo, pp. 234. 
’ 


This is a series of thirty-four short lessons on Alcohol 
and its effects upon the human system, with questions 
appropriate fcr public and private schools, families, etc. 


These should be introduced into every public school 
in tne land. Address J. N. STEARNS, Agent, 
308 eow 58 Reade Street, New York. 





day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Kddross Srivson & Co., Portland Me, 


$5 0 $20% 
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AMONG 


Appletons’ School Readers. 
Appletens’ Arithmetics. 
Quaackenborn’s Histories. 

Stickney’s Pen and Picture Series. 
Model Copy-Beeks (Sliding Copies). 
Primary Copy-Boeks (Sliding Copies). 
Youmans’s heaniaery. 

VYoumans’s Botanies. 

Harkness’s Latin Series. 

Hadley’s Greek Grammar. 


Complete Price List and Catalogue of all our Schoo! Publications, comprising Standard Text-Books for every 
department of study, from Primary Schools to Colleges and Universities, sent post-paid on application. 
terms made for first and regular supplies. Send for ‘ Educational Notes,” 


1, 3,5 Bond Street, 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 


The Most Popular School Books 


oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


WHICH ARE: 


Appletens’ New Geographies: 

Cornell’s Geographies. 

Quackenbos’s Lessons in Language, Gram- 
mar, and Composition. 

Krusi’s Drawing Courses. 

Primers of Science, History, and Literature. 

Art of School Management. 

Ballard’s Pieces to Speak. 

Ballard’s Words, and Word-Writer. 
Kie., Kte., Kite. 


Liberal 


61 Washington St., 


6 Hawley 8t., 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK BOSTUN. 











A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional books for ‘Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
comantedion 0 Clubs and Agents. 


Er Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William St., NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

PUBLIsh 

Robinson’s Shorter Course in Math.; 

Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 

White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship ; 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Webster's Dictionaries ; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
HARRISON HUME, 
uz 26 44 Milk Street, Reston. 











i. Mi. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


T. H. BUTLER & CO. 
Publish Philadelphia, Pa. 


LL’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 
wee MITCHELL’S NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


NEW AMERICAN READERS. 
we THE NEW AMERICAN Seer CNARte. 


EW AMERICAN SPELLERS. 
sais THE NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS. 


BLEMS IN ARITHMETIC 
GRA ara and MENSURATION. 


‘3 SCHOOL ETYMOLOGY. 
Ba een OODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORIES. 


LAR’S COMPANION, 
eaietiiesite: SMITH’S a GRAMMAR. 


BUTLER’S PICTORIAL HISTO 


fi TENNEY’S GEOLOGY. 

D’S SENIOR AKER. 

— OXFORD'S JUNIOR SPEAKER. 

BINGHAM’S LATIN AND ENGLISH SERIES. 
BUTLER’S LITERARY SELECTIONS. 


OLARE. & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Andersen’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
Leighten’s History of Rome; 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Aigebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Reed and Kellegg’s Gra Lesseus in Eng- 

lish and jm Lessons in EK ish ; 
Hiutchisen’s ysiclegy and Mygiene. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., ABRAM BROWN, 
46 Madison 8t., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


E. CLAXTON & CO., 
930 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Co s English Literature. 

te’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chait. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Hlements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 


Dictio ’ 
Hay’s Eivery-Day Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 























PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. -BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. 

ROYSE’S American Literature. |” ween" ** 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. P 








ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
TWO BOOKS FOR 
Supplementary Reading, 


BE A ny eg a 


G. I. JONES & 00., 


t. Louis, Me. 
Seymour's Arithmetics. Vickroy’s Grammars. 
Hotze’s Physics and Physiology. 

Jameson’s Rhetorical Method and Sel. for Reading. 
Morgan’s Lit. Studies from the Great British Authors. 
Send for catalogue. Selling Agents for New Eng., 


KNIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
192 zz 14 Milk Street, Boston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q. NHW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
Twenty-two Volumes Now Ready. 





The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Caesar. — The Tem- 
pest. — Henry VIII. — Richard II. — Richard III. — 
acbeth. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. — Henry V. 
— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing. Romeo and Juliet,— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter’s Tale.—King John. — Henry IV. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part Il.—King Lear.—Tamingjof the Shrew. 
—All’s Well that Ends Well. 
From C. M. INGLEBY, M.A., LL.D., author of 
** Shakespeare’s ‘Centurie of Praise,’” @c.— “You 
have been already so abundantly praised and bepraised 
for your editions, that any great commendation on my 
willseem only imitative and strained. Neverthe- 
ess I must say that I do not know of any editions of 
Shakespeare’s plays of the class to which yours belong, 
80 unexceptionally good as yoursare.”’ Please send for 





Circulars. -A.0.8 Agt. for New Eng., 
310 41 Franklin St., Boston, MAss. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & O0O., Boston. 


American Poems, Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical etches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 

AMERICAN PROSE. Acom m volume to 
“ American Poems.”’ Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, » Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes 
Lowell, Thorean, Emerson. With Iutroduction and 
Notes, making it an admirable reading-book. $1.25. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar- 

=—— by Henry Casor LODGE. 16mo. A very at- 

ve collection of about one hundred and fifty of 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and American 
literature. Hardly any striking poem of these classes, 
from “‘ Chevy Chase” to “The Wonderful One-Hoss 
oe | ” is omitted from this book, which is equally de- 
sirable for use in schools and the family circle. $1.25. 


Andrews’ Latin Series. 
Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 


) wad putemocssel ae. 80 cts. 
Murdock’s Vocal Oulture” $1.25. 
Richardson’s Primer of American Literatare. 50c. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., | 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8S, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. < 
= outs * Algebra. 

rbriger’s nt Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical M Reader. 
First Lessons in ° 

CHICAGO. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. 








J. B. LIPPINOOTT &CO., Publishers 

PHILADELPHIA, 

Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them: 


Cutter’s Beries of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’s mology. 

Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zz 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 








The following are the newest and best text-books, 
and are endorsed by prominent educators as superior 
to all others: 


Raub’s Nermal First Reader. 

&é 6 Second &é 
Third ‘« 

&é 6é Fourth é 

6 : 66 Fifth “cc 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 

$6 Complete 66 
Buackwalter’s Elementary Speller. 

66 Comprehensive ‘ 

Ceates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blewpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Bhetoric. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 


xe Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


L. PRANG & 00., 


Art AND EpvoatTionaL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Dra 

prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
eral supervisor of Dra in the Boston Pub 

ools, and State Director of Art-Education in Maas, 


lic 
The American Drawing Medels for the use 
of es schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


ye + Natural Mistery Series. For schools 
and es. Animals and — represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


6é &é 





Prang’s American Chreomos. 155as 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students 





(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s 8 of Atlases (i vols.), 75c. to 225 
The Elementa Sone Dories (30 Fk oS 


The Advanced Science Series Ce role.) 1.26 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. larged. 4. 

Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and 8 » 4.268 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 60 


Leffingwell’s English Classics 
Treland’s P. Classical Dletionary, 12 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Sc. » 1.26 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, isthetics, and Logte 
conomics 1.76 


acwee’ E fe 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo _— 


Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. fus. 260 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 


Full list, with specimen 
to the Publishers. pages, mailed on application 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phitadeipnia. 


ieee Bh poe pce TIONAL SERIES. 
. Union 
Dr. Brooks's Norma 1 ‘Mathematical — —— 
‘ . Course and 
2. Union Arith. Course, ieticing } eae 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and nometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of 304 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 





ing Written. 


Bradbury’ 
50 mdhiin dene a two-book or three 








Educational Publications. 


Guyot’s New Geographies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter’s New Arithmetics, 
. Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 


and many valuable Grammar and High-schoo! Text 





For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 





New-England Agent, 
180 33 Hawley Street, Boston, 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & C0. 


758 Broadway, New York. 


The Franklin Composition and Exercise Blanks 


Prepared by Prin. A. 8. H1Gorns, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ROONOMIOAL! PRACTICAL! UNIQUE! 
Specimen Copy, 65 pp., by mail, 15 ets.; per doz., $1.50, 


No TEACHER OF ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC Can 
AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


Teacher’s Manual of Elementary Arithmetic 


By MALCOLM MAovicaR, LL.D. 

Fall of practical, helpful instruction and suggestion 
as to the best methods of teaching this most important 
branch of education. Pages 258. Sent to teachers by 
mail, post-paid. on receipt of 60 cts. 285 


SHELDON & CO., 


NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive Schoo! Books: 


Olmey’s Ari ’ 
course in two books.) 








thmetics 
Oiners Alpebens nd Bigher Mathe i 
a r Mathematics, 
Pattersen’s Spellers. — 
coent New aple:. 
ee adi an U. 81 His 
ne . tery. 
Heeker’s New Physiclogy. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philesephy. 
Hiill’s Elem. of Bhetoric and Composition. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


For terms address WARREN P. AD MS, 
edi t for New land, 


41 Pranvklin Street, rll 
THOMPSON, BROWN & OO., 
23 Hawley 8t., Boston, 
Have Just 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
com oral and 





written work throughout. 
PART I. contains object lessons and slate work and 
is d ed for primary schools. 
T IL. has well-graded mental and written exan- 
les in the essential sub: It is designed for the 
nterinediate school or the first two years of the gram- 
mar-school It leads up to the Practical Arith- 
metic, and gives the pupil a wiledge of arithmetic 
sufficient for ordinary life. 
Parts I. and II. are also published se ly. 
8 Eaton’s ape y: ed Sey tical Arith- 
-book series, but at the 
cost of two books. 
Circulars sent on application. Correspondence s0- 
licited. Address the Publishers as above, or 
THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 
499 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 





THE NEW EDITION OF 
FRESENIUS ’S 


QUANTITATIVE GHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 
From the Last English and German Editions. 


Edited by Prot. O. D. ALLEN, of the Shefiield Scientific 
School, Yale College, with the coé, ion of 
Pror. SAm’L W. JOHNSON, Of the same. 


This is an entirely new edition from new plates, the 
New Notation and Nomenclature being employed 
throughout. 1 vol. 900 pages. 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 

Published by JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Place, New York. 
*,* A copy will be sent free for examination with ref- 
erence to introduction, to a Teacher or Professor, 00 
the receipt of $4.00. 312 





Newest, | VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
- Brightest, | MAURYS REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. | GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


TE 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammar. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometr’: 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series, &c., &ec. 














= Specimen copies 30 cents each. 
8. £. BEEDE, Dubuque, Ia.; 0. LBAOK, N.Y., Agts. 


1.10 
7@/ ECLECTIC HISTORY 


Eclectic Educational Series. 





of the 
UNITED STATES. 


McGUFFEY’S 
REVISED 













Just Published. Entirely New. History of the United States, '° 
Garfield’s Administration. Entertaining in style of narrative, and full of 2°” 
and enlivening features. Copiously illustrated with Maps, 
Full cloth. Sample copy and Introduction price, $1.00. Exchange price, 6 


Portraits, &° 


00 
. 10.00 


- “ i. eet ere seee eer 
fice b erees Bee examine 


otweas eeenree er 5. 
s 10. 












READING-CHARTS. 
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